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SMOG is made up of 


pounds, shillings & poison 











Every puff of smoke up the chimney is raw material—wealth—down the drain! For coal 
is a raw material of great National importance. From it—if it isn’t burnt raw—come 
nylons and medicines, paints and fertilizers, vitamins, motor spirit and many more things. 
All these things are saved if coal is carbonised, not burnt. And just as important, the 

gas and coke that result are smokeless fuels—all heat and no smog. Thus with one stone 
Mr. Therm kills two hateful birds—waste of wealth and a menace to health. 


GAS... COKE- hea: without smoke 









TRY MAKES THE BEST US 


E OF THE NATION’S COAL Ussued by the Gas Council 
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0 the waving of old republican flags and the singing of 

the Old Hundredth and Het Vrye Volk, Johannes 

Gerhardus Strydom succeeded on Tuesday to the 

leadership of South Africa’s Nationalist Party by 
decision of the caucus, and to the office of Prime Minister by 
invitation of the Governor-General. Mr. Havenga, murmuring 
‘the people deserve the Government they get,’ retires to his 
farm with almost the reputation of a liberal; and those of us 
who found it odd in the days preceding the Pretoria decision 
to hear of the waning influence of ‘Dr. Malan and the 
moderates’ are now recalling that, from Botha down to 
Strydom, the little finger of each Afrikaner leader has been 
thicker than his predecessor’s thigh. What are we now to 
expect before Mr. Strydom in due course takes his place in the 
gallery of moderates ? 

The instruments of apartheid, if previous utterances mean 
anything, must now be sharpened, the Group Areas policy 
maintained, a separate educational system for Africans upheld 
against the opposition of the Anglican churches and an attempt 
made to succeed where Dr. Malan failed in the disfranchise- 
ment of the Cape coloured voters. It is legal interpretations, 
moreover, which have hitherto prevented major constitutional 
changes from being carried through with less than a two-thirds 
majority. Mr. Strydom, if he can remove this obstacle by Act 
of Parliament, is pledged to make the issue of a Republic a 
matter for a referendum rather than a general election, making 
it clear also that he and his supporters are thinking in terms of 
a Republic outside the Commonwealth. All this, and the issue 
with the United Kingdom over the Protectorates on which Dr. 
Malan proceeded with prudence, comes before a nation which, 
in its limited political terms, is divided just about as evenly 
as Our own. Had Mr. Havenga succeeded to party leadership, 
he might have drawn off some of the United Party’s more 
leftward supporters towards his two-thirds majority. As it is, 
the attempt is being made in the other direction, in Mr. Bailey 
Becker's attempt to form a conservative Centre Party. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN TENSIONS 


In Britain we should realise clearly where we stand. Con- 
ceding South Africa’s right to her own internal policies and her 
own constitutional development,.we cannot at the same time 
ignore the moral damage that Malanist apartheid has already 
done to the Commonwealth and to our responsibilities in Africa. 
Nationalists in the Union have been wont to complain, for 
example, of the advances in the Gold Coast and Nigeria as 
damaging to their profoundest principles. We have at least an 
equal right to deplore the tensions flowing from the south 
which have cost us much in Central and East Africa at a time 
of critical and, we believe, hopeful changes. 


Sober Fare 


The Queen’s Speech was an unexciting but nourishing menu. 
There is also every reason for supposing that it gives the 
customer what he is most likely to be prepared to accept from 
the Conservative Party, the promise, supported by past achieve- 
ment, of efficient government and freedom from unnecessary 
political issues. Better roads and slum clearance have a ring 
of the inter-war period about them, but the brief excursions 
made into Utopia under the first Labour Government have 
given these homely things a renewed charm. Nothing could 
be more to the public taste than a Government which 
prevents war and cuts down deaths on the road. There is 
nothing that the Labour Party can hit out at with confidence 
in the proposed measures, for, as Trimmer points out on 
another page, West Derby has taken the venom out of pen- 
sions. Only two things could make the Government very 
unpopular now: a resumption of serious inflation, and an 
obvious retreat from the ideal of the Welfare State founded 
on full employment. How to prevent either of these things 
without causing the other is a question which can be answered, 
not by any sweeping formula, but by a careful timing of 
measures prudently conceived and carried out with the leas@ 
possible fuss. 
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Alger Hiss and Congress 


As the man who many Americans believe knows most, and 
who has so far told least, about Communist espionage in the 
United States, Alger Hiss is an obvious target for further 
Congressional investigations. Certainly if he implements his 
challenge, made as he emerged from prison, to reopen his case 

—it is rumoured that he plans to publish a book—then Con- 

gress will indeed be sorely tempted to subpoena him again 
in a further effort to prise his secrets from him. In the past, 
Hiss has shown an almost masochistic taste for forcing his 
accusers, often against their better feelings, to move against 
him. He may do so again. But, failing some such quixotic 
provocation, it would be deeply disturbing if the Congressional 
Investigation Committees themselves took the initiative and 
once more subjected Hiss to the kind of loose and protracted 
questioning, with no rules of evidence to control the pro- 
ceedings, out of which a new charge of perjury might so easily 
emerge. Such questioning could produce some s: red of new 
information in the national interest, but in the long run the 
American interest would best be served by letting a man who 
has paid his due penalty, as assessed by the Courts, enjoy 
his restored freedom in decent obscurity. Hiss has been 
punished for the only offence, perjury, with which the Statute 
of Limitations allows him to be charged. If he appears again 
before Congress he may repeat this offence. To force this risk 
upon him would be like purposefully thrusting a knife into 
the hands of a released murderer, in the expectation that he 
will repeat his crime. 


No Flags in Germany 


If last Sunday's elections in Hesse and Bavaria had told 
heavily against the Christian Democrat Party, Dr. Adenauer 
would still have been free to press in the Bundestag for 
ratification of the Paris agreements, since Federal foreign 
policy is not formally dependent on the political complexion 
of the regional governments. “On this occasion, however, the 
Land elections were widely regarded, and to a certain extent 
conducted, as a test of Dr. Adenauer’s European policy and of 
the momentous steps which have been taken in Germany’s 
name. In each of the two Liinder the Christian Democrats 
have advanced instead of receding, but the possibility of 
securing regional coalitions on the Bonn model is still a matter 
for delicate maneuvre. In the context of the affairs of 
Western Europe there are two ways of looking at this. It is 
true that the Western reply to Moscow—ratification before 
negotiation—might have seemed to gain force from a West 
German endorsement of Dr. Adenauer’s policy comparable to 
his notable victory in the Bundestag elections last year. On 
the other hand this qualified result is not inappropriate to the 
situation as we see it. German rearmament is not bringing 
out the flags. 


What is Titoism? 


The * 25-nation conference * which started out as Moscow’s 
rocket against ratification has ended as a family gathering of 
the Soviet bloc. It is being used to cement Communist unity 
on the pretext of Western aggressiveness, and reveals the recent 
development of a * softer’ Soviet policy towards the satellites 
as one of expediency rather than principle. Since it was 
Yugoslav deviation and defiance in 1948 that provoked 
inquisition and repression along the outworks of the Soviet 
fortress, the question ‘What is Titoism ?’ takes on a new 
interest today. For Malenkov to drink Marshal Tito’s health 
without gulping on the Yugoslav National Day is of course 
a tribute to Communist realism. But it must also acknowledge, 
as it once seemed that Moscow could never afford to acknow- 
ledge, the success of a heresy; for the uniqueness of Tito resides 
less in his heresy than in his success. This success depended upon 
three factors which are not likely to come together elsewhere in 
Europe: the Marshal’s own nerve, the independent character 
of Yugoslavia’s wartime resistance and post-war organisation, 
and the fact that when the split with Stalin came it was possible 
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to grasp a lifeline from the West. In Asia, where the den: 
Tito is to be an official guest this month in Delhi and Ree 
those factors have some theoretical significance. The Marshal, 
popularity in Burma is particularly interesting, and had rt 
result of placing Mr. Attlee in the company of bloodthi ‘ 
Titoists in Moscow’s propaganda during the Asian Social 
conference in Rangoon early last year. His first deviati * 
after all, was the agrarian deviation of a peasant-leader ani 
he went on to demonstrate that Marxist toe. 
circumstances, need not involve 
Communist power. 


it ideas, in certain 
submission to a great 


Political Commentary 


Tue celebration of Sir Winston Churchill's birthday has had 
its political importance. The pack which is always yelping 
at his heels is going to have a much harder task during the 
next few months to run him to earth. Improbable though it 
may seem, there is no valid reason why he should not lead 
his party at the next general election. Every factor which 
made him a liability to his party at the general elections of 
1945, 1950 and 1951 has been surmounted. He now has a 
firm reputation—for the first time in his life—as a reliable and 
far-seeing statesman in peace. Assuming that his health holds 

—and there was not a hint of weakness on Tuesday —he should, 
next autumn, still be an asset to his party. 

The birthday celebrations had a second political importance, 
It would have been inconceivable that there could have been 
such a bi-partisan demonstration three or even two years ago, 
Politics, as Mr. Ancurin Bevan told his constituents, have 
never been more agreeable. Only by digging around in the 
rag bag of political issues has the Labour Party been able to 
discover two on which it can move amendments to the Address 
This is astonishing in the fourth year of a Conservative 
Government, when in any normal political circumstances the 
debate on the Address would have been a rehearsal of the 
wider debate at the coming election. 

« 

The Queen’s Speech itself has contributed to this. It is 
not politically uninteresting. Apart from the question of 
pensions, from which there is no more political advantage to 
be wrung after West Derby, the Speech could hardly be better 
constructed to enhance the Government’s reputation for 
efficient management and solid achievement. But, and it is 
this point which seems to have been overlooked, the projects 
foreshadowed in the Speech cannot be put into any shape 
which would enable them to have a political effect before the 
end of a full session. Written all over the Queen’s Speech is 
the Government's intention to carry on at least until the 
autumn. 

The housing, school and road proposals are not politically 
controversial. But Sir David Eccles, in an impressive début 
at the dispatch box as Minister of Education, showed that they 
are not for that reason politically unimportant. He was able 
to give an impression of energy and imagination which was 
always lacking during Dame Florence Horsburgh’s three years 
as Minister. It now looks as though, by the time of the next 
general election, the Government will be fully armed at one 
of its most vulnerable points. But it will need a full session 
for Sir David’s plans to be adequately formulated and make 
their impression, and the same applies to the road traffic 
proposals which could add to the Government's reputation for 
sensible and undoctrinare attention to real problems. 

ca 


The Government, then, has every right to feel happy without 
being complacent. What of the Opposition? It has never, 
since the last general election, been in worse shape. The heart 
is going out of the Labour Party, both at Westminster and in 
the constituencies. Conservatives, with their eyes on the next 
general election, may rejoice at this. But those who are 
concerned for the health of the body politic should ask them- 
selves whether something menacing is not happening on the 
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site side of the House. The whole strength, and one of 
OPP: stifications, of the two-party system is that the two parties 
polperer within themselves widely divergent attitudes and 
pos To put the point topically, no one wishes that the 
Oost Party should be led by pacifists like Mr. Emrys Hughes. 
ay Labour Party which cannot contain Mr. Hughes, which 
has no place for the ILP tradition which he represents, 1s not 
fulfilling its function in the two-party system. 


This is why the blatant authoritarianism of the Labour Party 
leadership today should shock Conservatives as much as it 
does nineteenth-century Liberals like Mr. Michael Foot. — Who 
ig responsible for it? A story—which it is naturally difficult 
to confirm but which is given some credence by the two sources 
from which I have had it—of the meeting of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party at which the seven MPs had the whip withdrawn 
throws some light on this. When Mr. Maurice Edelman moved 
his compromise motion Mr. Attlee is said to have passed a 
to his colleagues on the Parliamentary Committee 
The two men who, 
were Mr. Herbert 


note 
suggesting that it should be accepted. 
without hesitation, rejected this idea, 
Morrison and Mr. Hugh Gaitskell. 
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Why should these two, and particularly Mr. Gaitskell, want 
to expel such a harmless group of individualists ? The answer 
is that they dare not yet strike directly at their real enemies, 
the associates of Mr. Bevan. So they give their warning that 
they are not going to stand for much more nonsense by 
expelling the lunatic fringe. The absurdity of this position 
is that they are preparing to move into action just when 
Bevanism is ceasing to be a danger to the party in the only 
way in which it has ever been a real danger, when the process 
which was so clearly observable at the Scarborough conference 
—of the disintegration of the Bevanite movement and the 
emergence of a normal left wing—has been going on apace at 
Westminster as well. Conservatives naturally prefer the 
policies of Mr. Gaitskell on immediate issues to those of the 
left wing. But this should not blind them to the fact that the 
Labour Party is quickly being turned into an unrepresentative 
political organ. The leadership is in danger of destroying 
that in the Labour Party which since 1924 has made it a 
buttress of the Parliamentary system—namely its comprehen- 
siveness as a party of the left, and if the Labour Party cannot 


make this claim, other developments, threatening the 
foundations of the Parliamentary system, will inevitably follow. 
1RIMMER 


REAWAKENING 


HETHER or not there is a religious revival going 
on in this country is a question which is very diffi- 
cult to answer, if only because it is impossible to 
know exactly what it means. There is ample evidence, how- 
ever, that religion as a saleable literary commodity is, at 
least, holding its own, and probably doing rather more than 
this. Hence, something more than a specialised interest 
attaches to the religious books feature in this week’s Spectator. 

It is indicative of a trend in public thought, which may yet have 

profound effects on the whole quality of the nation’s life. 

This said, it is important not to exaggerate. According to 
the Publishers’ Association, religious books have for a number 
of years stood fourth in the annual calculation of the number 
of titles published in different fields, fiction coming first, and 
children’s books and educational books vying for second place. 
According to the SPCK, the sales of religious books in their 
thirty bookshops have gone up annually during the last five 
years, and the same impression of growing interest has been 
formed by Mowbray’s. It is difficult to establish what the 
position was before the war, but it would be hard to infer 
from such figures as are to hand that the war was a real 
dividing line in this respect, and, against all the pointers to 
revived interest in religious *books, must be set the fact that 
the turnover of the book trade in general has increased in 
recent years. The conclusion seems to be that we are still 
much more religious than we suppose in our national reading 
habits, but that the days when works of theology were regular 
Sabbath fare for laymen and when a bound volume of sermons 
was the most appropriate Christmas present for a young woman 
of serious disposition are remote. 

The statistics of religious reading, or religious book buying, 
which is a slightly different matter, certainly do not prove that 
the Christian case has a wide audience among non-Christians. 
The SPCK has formed the impression that most of those 
who buy its books are practising churchmen; and it is a fact 
that, in the Church of England at least, many faithful laymen 
have been brought up to believe that it is part of their religious 
duty to read attentively not only devotional books but works 
of scholarly commentary on the Scriptures and other treatises 
in theology and religious philosophy. This tradition of pious 
learning certainly still plays a big part in maintaining the sale 
of religious books, books, it must be noted, which a man 


needs to have about him, which live on the table at his bed- 
side, and for which he often feels he cannot depend on 
libraries. It may be that religious interest is becoming more 
intense in proportion as it is less extensive: that the Christian 
feels himself to be a sojourner in a secularised society, that 
accordingly he pays more attention to his faith but exercises 
a less powerful influence on the thinking and the manners of 
those who reject it. In such a state of affairs there are dangers 
as well as opportunities. It is the function of the Churches 
not only to convert the world, but also to sustain Christian 
social customs among those who repudiate Christian dogma. 
Even taking into account all the evidence to be derived 
from other quarters, the results, or apparent results, produced 
by Dr. Billy Graham for example, few people will go further 
than to claim a gradual reawakening of interest in religion. 
It is even harder to form an exact impression of the quality 
of this reawakening. Three broad streams of religious thought 
may be at once distinguished; the first, which scarcely deserves 
that title and is steadily losing in popularity, is represented 
by the kind of politico-religious tract or speech which presents 
Christianity as the only practically effective alternative to 
Communism, or as a convenient expedient for stemming the 
tide of divorce or juvenile delinquency. It is true that one of 
the central problems of the age is that of maintaining Christian 
standards without the fortification of Christian beliefs, but it 
is also true, and not merely a pious platitude, that the effective- 
ness of these beliefs in shaping conduct depends on their being 
accepted for the only respectable reason for accepting them, 
that they are true. The privileged go to church in times of 
social upheaval, but good can only come from revivals of this 
sort as a by-product and when the fears which lead to the 
revival have been forgotten. The second category of contem- 
porary religious thinking, less fashionable in England than 
elsewhere, is that which springs from revulsion from the world 
with all its perplexities, and treats religion as a refuge. It is 
a familiar phenomenon in history, but a mood which is not 
easy to distinguish from secular despair, and which it is hardly 
necessary to say should have no part in a religion which is 
preoccupied with the impact of God upon the world. It is 


the third trend in the religious thought of the day which is 
healthiest and which seems to be most strongly reflected in 
the books noticed in this issue of the Spectator. 


Its main 
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ingredients are the recognition of Christianity as a religion 
which presents a choice to all mén, a choice with eternal 
consequences but one to be made in terms of everyday realities 
and situations; the belief that God has revealed Himself in 
history and is to be discovered both by the diligent reading of 
scripture and by looking to the whole of human history for 
signs of His purpose and judgements; and, finally, though 
perhaps first in the chronological order of the stages of con- 
version, belief in the reality of sin as a permanent factor in 
human nature (St. Augustine is a character very near to the 
heart of the twentieth century, and it is significant that most 
of the * intellectual conversions’ recorded in recent years, of 
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which the most fashionable example is the late Dr. Joad Ww 
of men who arrived at their belief in God via belief in ty 
existence of the devil). All these ingredients converge jin 
appeal beyond dogma to the experience which dogma ne 
imperfectly to describe. What unites Christians today in ae. 
as they are united is belief in historical facts which cannot be 
wholly captured by any doctrinal definition, though doctring} 
definitions are increasingly recognised as necessary aids tg 
understanding and worship. The Christians of today are m 
of faith, not the purveyors of easy solutions to humad 
dilemmas, but men who listen alertly and wait in Patience 
for the counsels of God. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


SECOND jury having disagreed on their verdict, a 

charge of obscene libel against the publisher and the 

author of a novel is to be dropped by the Director of 
Public Prosecutions. In these cases virtually the only evidence 
offered is the text of the book in respect of which the charge 
is made, What the jury has to decide, in other words, is not 
a matter of fact but a matter of opinion: will the book, or 
certain passages in it, tend to corrupt or deprave its readers ? 
I should have thought the chances of twelve assorted citizens 
reaching a unanimous conclusion on this point were always 
bound to be negligible. If you gave them a different book, and 
the simpler task of deciding whether it would tend to amuse 
or divert its readers, what hope would there be of all twelve 
arriving at the same verdict? Some would find it funny, 
others would be bored by it. Since almost everybody admits 
the jury system to be unlikely to work in these cases, I can 
see no justification, after one jury have disagreed, for retrying 
the case—just for luck, as it were—before another jury. To 
do so involves the public in unnecessary expense and the 
defendants in unnecessary anxiety and inconvenience. A com- 
mittee, under the aegis of the Society of Authors and the 
chairmanship of Sir Alan Herbert, is now working on the draft 
of a new Bill embodying reforms in the law as it stands; but 
the law even as it stands seems capable of being more sensibly 
interpreted. 


Post-Mortems on Bye-Elections 

Impious though this may sound, | would always—if | 
had to choose between listening to a gamekeeper and listening 
to a politician—choose the former. It is only recently that 
I have noticed how similar are the terms in which each 
explains failure, and as I walked home the other evening with 
old Moleskin I must have become confused in my mind. 
‘Well, Sir.” (1 thought I heard him say), * to begin with, we 
simply haven't got the number of voters on this place that 
we used to have. It quite changed the whole character of the 
shoot when Maxton Wood went to the syndicate next door. 
Then the weather was against us; you'll never get the birds 
over the polling booths in a fog. Rotten lot of party organisers 
we had, too; I reckon they walked over half the birds. And as 
for those gentlemen from London—why, a lot of them couldn't 
have hit Sir Waldron Smithers at twenty paces. , 


Who Ate the President's Dinner ? 

One or two readers have written disagreeing with my state- 
ment that it was the Royal Scots Fusiliers (the 21st Foot) who, 
before the White House was sacked in 1812, ate the banquet 
prepared by President Madison for his commanders; they point 
out that, according to Fortescue, it was eaten by General Job 
Ross and his staff. The point is not one of vast importance, 
but the following extract from a letter written by John Leavach 
of the 21st suggests that Fortescue was wrong: ‘ The advance 
rested at Bladensburg and in the evening the 21st advanced 
on Washington and entered it about 8 o'clock. The Americans 
made no attempt to defend it, they fled in quick haste. We 


had no cavalry and made few prisoners. The Americans called 
the retreat “ The Bladensburg Races.” Captain McLean’ 
Company took possession of the President’s house! he 
evidently expected a victory, he had at least 10,000 men igi 
the field and we were under 5,000. His table was laid for’ 
a large dinner party and the dinner was all ready in the 
kitchen. Our soldiers soon dished the dinner and rejoiced 
over Mr. Madison’s good cheer.’ The other regiments involved 
in this action were the King’s Own Royal Regiment, the Essex 
Regiment and the King’s Shropshire Light Infantry. 


*The Glorious Uncertainties of the Chase’ 


The stove-heated crow’s nest at the top of the control tower 
was almost overpoweringly snug. From it you could see that 
much of the bombing range was under water. * You'll need 4 
boat, sir.” said the friendly Leading Aircraftsman, meaning if 
as a joke. Any snipe in? The ornithologists in the contro} 
tower, taken perhaps slightly out of their depth, said No but 
claimed reassuringly to have sighted a ‘cluster’ of pheasants, 
As the dog and I splashed off through the rank and derelict 
pastureland, we were hailed from on high. * By the way, sir, 
bombing’s on until 1200 hours. We've got two aircraft 
scheduled.” It was Saturday. The time was already 10.30 and 
the weather bad. I have a guilty passion for snipe-shooting, 
‘They're only 50 Ib. bombs aren't they ?’ I asked (for after 
all, one would look rather a fool —-). *25 Ib., sir. The 
cattle don’t seem to mind them a bit.” I plumped, nevertheless, 
for an embusqué role and decided to skulk round the periphery 
of this water-logged No Man’s Land for an hour; but swollen 
dykes and impassable hedges edged me slowly in towards the 
centre of the target area, which is the best feeding-ground for 
snipe; and suddenly, through half a gale, I heard three small, 
apologetic explosions in the next field and all the snipe in 
Loamshire streamed past me on a wide front, flying high, 
complaining in their usual feckless way, and all just out of shot, 
One should never, even on a Saturday, underrate the RAF. 


Ruminations in the Fog 

The human race, though increasing almost hourly in wisdom 
culture and the ability to read and write, has ceased to 
crystallise its nous in proverbs. Gags and slogans, proliferating, 
abort the formulation of conclusions based on the gradual 
growth of experience; but in the vacuum thus created a few 
modern saws undeservedly survive. Of these perhaps the silliest 
is Robert Louis Stevenson’s dictum that it is better to travel 
hopefully than to arrive.’ This conceit (which its author can 
hardly have expected to prove specious, let alone immortal) 
contraverts all the lessons of experience; and if any fog-bound 
motorist, as he nosed his way along the kerb, heard it murmured 
by the lovely creature at his side, he would in my view be fully 
justified in extruding her from the vehicle. It is better to 
travel (or indeed to do anything else) hopefully rather than 
otherwise; but the object of travelling is to reach your destinas 
tion, and failure—whether you are traversing Surrey or the 
Sahara—se'dom has anything to recommend it. STRIX 
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pont WORK FROM TRADE UNIONISTS—V 


OVERNMENT’S duty is to govern, and management’s 
to manage. Unlike their comrades on the Continent, 
British and American trade unionists set their faces 

against any acceptance of managerial responsibility from their 
very beginnings; and their faces are still set against it. 
Syndicalism—the running of industries by the workers in them 
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—had a brief vogue in Britain after the First World War, but 
even in the guise of Professor G. D. H. Cole’s * Guild Socialism 
it never caught on. Today, strengthened by the German trade 
unionists’ disillusion with * co-determination ’ (Mitbestimmung), 
under which it is legally compulsory to have a trade union 
representative on the Board of industrial management, British 
trade unionists and their leaders are probably more prepared 
than ever before to recognise where their own responsibilities 
in industry leave off, and those of management begin. This 
has one disadvantage: it tends to restrict trade unionists too 
much to their members’ concerns as individuals—wages, earn- 
ings, conditions of work, holidays, benefits—all of which are 
consumers’ concerns. Only recently has the British trade union 
movement, which has rendered yeoman service to the cause of 
productivity, started teaching its officials and brighter members 
something of the arcana of management: work study methods, 
cost and works accounting, training of higher skills (e.g., for 
foremen), higher utilisation of machines, economy of materials 
and fuel, etc. Thus we are passing through a transitional stage 
in which trade union officials understand much more of the 
problems of management, but their followers belong to an older 
era in which such knowledge was reckoned unnecessary. This 
has a lot to do with the troubles both of the British trade union 
movement and, indirectly, of the political Labour movement. 
But meanwhile British industrial management has awakened 
to the fact that, in the ever more complex modern industrial 
world, management must become more of a trained set of skills. 
After all, what is managed? First, human beings; then the 
financial capital employed in the business; then its forms 
buildings, plant, machines, fuel and power, raw materials, 
stocks, work in progress; then services like the * office ° (clerical), 
transport, advertising, the sales staff, research, designing, testing. 
All these ingredients must be mixed in proper proportions, 
according to recipe (the production programme), as smoothly 
as possible, so that the product flows both through the work- 
place and out of it, at as low a cost and high a quality as 
possible. The pitfalls, bottlenecks and snags are legion. The 
personnel of management—-strung out along the chain of 
command from foremen and charge hands up to the Board 
must be so skilled as to spot and overcome each snag as it 
arises within their sector. And let us in this small and vulner- 
able country remember-——as Dr. Abrams pointed out last week 
—that British industry only turns out about 45 per cent. of our 
national income; that government, defence services, agriculture, 
transport, shops, professions, turn out im toto more than 
industry. So however much we push up the productive efficiency 
(productivity) of industry, if these other sectors loll along, they 
will pull down the overall national productivity. If we can 
double our standard of living as a nation in twenty-five years, 
as Mr. Butler recently--and rightly~—said was possible, it 
means that we must either push up purely industrial produc- 
tivity by 6 per cent. per annum for twenty-five years (if the 
other sectors are going to loll) or we must all push up our 
productive efficiency by 3 per cent. Which—as Dr. Abrams 
implied—is, in itself, a very tall order. Not even Western 
Germany or America has touched that rate for more than a 
year or two at a stretch. Over twenty-five years, the overall 
rate of rise in productivity in America—the highest in the 
worid-—has been 3 per cent. per annum; and America is even 
less an industrial nation than we. 
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More Skilled Management 


By GRAHAM HUTTON 


What all observers of the American scene testify—not only 
the productivity teams who went there—is that business manage- 
ment is looked on as a career, to be thoroughly trained for, as 
a set of skills to be learned both in the workplace and the 
teaching institution, and as the chief form of service to the 
nation. (‘The business of America is Business !’) There has 
been since the last war ended some governmental and public 
recognition in Britain that our future depends on our mana- 
gerial skill: the establishment of the British Institute of Manage- 
ment, of the Administrative Staff College, of many courses at 
technical colleges, of new technological centres that specialise 
inter alia in teaching managerial skills, of the Training Within 
Industry scheme, etc. But I think the average level of our 
managerial talent, and of managerial efficiency, remains deplor- 
ably low compared with the averages in, say, America, Wesiern 
Germany, Canada, Switzerland or Sweden. This holding of 
our managerial average down is due to characteristics which 
have marked us as a nation through the centuries: inertia and 
phlegm. In war, we do not show the inertia; we do show the 
phlegm; and the combination works miracles. In peace, and 
in trade unions as well as in management— indeed, in British 
public opinion as a whole—we are allergic to new ideas, new 
methods: look at our open fires, out-of-date railways and 
highways, our highest number of retail shops per head in the 
world, our cooking and food-handling, and all of this despite 
the jet-engine, penicillin, radar, etc.! So in industrial manage- 
ment, our best-managed firms—which are by no means always 
the biggest--can rank with those of any other country; but 
they are the exceptions. 

If British industry were to try to double the standard of 
living in this country in twenty-five years, it would have to 
spend more than its portfolios, more than its reserves and 
liquid funds, on new equipment. The Chancellor would have 
to stop snatching over 50 per cent. of gross profits in tax (and 
more, if dividends are distributed), and spending them over- 
whelmingly for our consumption. Next, industry would have 
to work the new machines on double or triple shift. (The 
degree of shift working throughout American and other high- 
productivity countries’ industries is roughly double what it is 
in Britain.) There would have to be a massive redeployment 
of labour over the new machines and shifts. Next, there would 
have to be much more standardisation, simplification of the 
range of products, and specialisation on components or ingre- 
dients. Now all this is being done; but only in a minority of 
our newest and most highly capitalised industries—making 
automobiles, aircraft components, tools, electrical apparatus, 
etc. It is even being done—and the doers are a small and 
wildly unpopular minority—in our older cotton, woollen and 
other industries, where equipment may have been written off 
and stand in the balance-sheet at ‘nowt.’ The spectacle of 
Lancashire looms worked on one shift, standing at * nowt’ in 
the books, and trying unsuccessfully to compete with Japanese 
automatics on two and three shifts, standing at high prices in 
the Japanese books, is fantastic. Yet it is, in general, what far 
too much of British industrial management is trying to do. 

Whether equipment is old or new, it can only be replaced 
quicker and profits can only be made to that end, if it is flogged. 
The flogging of it implies shift working. *Oh, but we cannot 
get the men and women for one shift, say most managers 
today. The answer lies in the pace of technological progress; 
and here both unions and management have to learn a lesson. 
The era of over-full employment, with more vacancies than 
unemployed to fill them, is also the era of the most rapid indus- 
trialisation and technical progress all over the world—Russia 
included. The joint job of management and trade unionism is 
to flog the machines. (In Russia they flog the human resources 
to make machines; ours is the opposite need, to save the human 
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resources.) That means on the one hand a high development 
of managerial skills, in readiness to tackle problems with 
entirely new methods and no inherited preconceptions. On the 
unions’ side, it means re-educating their members to see that 
high standards of consumption can in future only come from 
the unshackling of machines, from the abandonment of 
customary restrictive practices (dictated by fear of machines), 
and from thoroughgoing revision of inherited attitudes to human 
work and its organisation, to profits, and to the dynamics of 
industrial progress. In all this, the only difference between 
British Socialism and Capitalism, between public and private 
enterprise, is that publicly owned industries need such a revo- 
lutionary change in managerial and trade union attitudes more 
than do privately owned industries. Both need it badly. 

Contrary to vulgar opinion, Britain is not moving away from 
human skills, though it has abolished much of the differential 
reward for skills by taxation and inflation; and in management 
as much as on the shop floor. In fact, Britain is becoming 
more and more dependent on skills. But we have not suffi- 
ciently seen what the new skills.are, on which we depend. They 
are technical, scientific, managerial, and operative. At the 
operative’s level, skill in future must have regard to the machine 
tended, to its place in the line, to its target, to the smooth 
fulfilment of a production programme laid down by an equally 
skilled management, by reference to what the machines, worked 
in shifts, are capable of turning out. Only thus can costs and 
prices, the determinants of the standard of life, be brought 
down, in a nation 50 per cent. more dependent on world trading 
than ever before. Only thus can sterling be secure. Only thus 
can organised labour be sure of maintaining and enhancing its 
recent gains in real consumption. 

But there is one snag still unmentioned. The abolition of 
differential rewards for skill among the operatives has applied 
even more among the managers. If inflation goes on, say for 
the next twenty-five years at the rate of the last fifteen, why 

in a Britain more technologically complex than ever—should 
anyone accept the disproportionate rewards, the penalties, and 
discriminations of managership? Already poor and good 
managers are practically equally remunerated. Already the 
strains and stresses on the good—by nature of good manager- 
ship and its problems—are frightening the young generation 
in America away from what used to be the American career; 
and our direct taxation falls far more heavily on the higher 
earned incomes than it does in America. If we are going to 
make management a long-learned complex of technical skills, 
won't we have to think more of its reward? It is going to be 
the crucial job of the future. 

In any case, our present discontents—the easy accusations 
about bad workpeople and bad managers-——are symptoms of a 
rapid technological revolution through which the whole world, 
and we in Britain, are passing. That revolution is farther- 
going than our social, political and economic revolution. It 
challenges old, set ways of thinking and working in both trade 
unions and managements. The quicker both respond to it, 
in concert, the better for all of us. For one thing is certain: 
neither management nor trade unions can hold their present 
standards of life, let alone raise them, unless they co-operate 
to raise productivity. And the onus for devising and putting 
forward the ways of doing that rests where it always has— 
on management. That is why it must be better, more widely 
and deeply trained in the new skills than it is now. 
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A School For Spastics 
By KINGSLEY AMIS 


VERY so often, hurryiag down to the tobacconist’s of 

the paper-shop, I catch sight of an ambulance drawn y 

outside a building in our street. Somebody is Carryj 
a child up or down the stone steps, and occasionally a smal 
figure can be glimpsed moving slowly and precariously in th 
rear, an adult holding its hand. Until recently, faithful to the 
middle-class non-staring tradition, I would allow myself a side 
long giance to blunt my curiosity about the sort of kids the 
have at that spastic school place, and as soon as possible return 
to the eyes-front position. There are occasions, though, When 
staring, if properly followed up, is more humane and helpful 
than the employment of blinkers. The problem of sufferers 
from cerebral palsy is an occasion of this kind, and hag 
recently attracted some attention in the national Press. jt is 
hoped that a few non-technical remarks on the experience of 
a local Spastic Association may be of general interest and 
service. 

Cerebral palsy, it seems generally agreed, is the result of 
physical damage to the brain at or about the time of birth, 
A great deal of time, money and energy must be expended 
on any given sufferer from the condition if he or she is to 
overcome its handicaps to any significant degree. The group 
who founded the Swansea and District Spastic Association ig 
1952—half a dozen parents of afflicted children—had no more 
time or money than might be expected in an area like 
Swansea. Energy, however, was their strong suit, and with 
it some money was raised. The Association was able to open 
a school for handicapped children (the first in Wales) in 
premises zaready secured. In April last year eight children 
began attending classes there under the teacher provided for 
handicapped children by the Education Authority. 

The Association’s school, unusually fortunate in its staff, 
has made important progress since its foundation. Sixteen of 
the area’s sixty-odd spastics (not all of these are of school age) 
now receive up to three hours’ schooling daily. A _ second 
teacher has been provided, and the Association has engaged 
an assistant house-mother. The project has aroused wide- 
spread attention: observers from English as well as Welsh 
towns have visited the school, and letters asking for advice 
and help have been received from all parts of the world. In 
addition to the school itself, the Association has done much 
for the child too severely handicapped to leave home, has 
helped parents to obtain therapeutic aids, and has tried to 
construct some social life for spastics of all ages. Now that 
its purely educational tasks seem destined to pass under public 
control, it will be free to take up other schemes. It already 
owns, thanks to a London benefactress, a large house on the 
outskirts of the town which should prove a highly satisfactory 
and attractive site for a Nursery Unit and Treatment Centre 
for under-fives, projected years ago but necessarily deferred 
until now. 

Children suffering from cerebral palsy have other handicaps 
besides those of defective speech and movement. Some of 
them have apparently associated defects of hearing or vision; 
many are afflicted by dribbling; their power of concentration 
is often poor; since some have never been into a shop or out- 
side their home area, their experience of ordinary life can be 
severely limited; since some have (understandably) always been 
put first in the family, they can sometimes be selfish and 
unco-operative. In spite of all this and much else, the 
impression made on a casual visitor by the children at the 
Swansea school is one of great, indeed hardly surpassable, 
cheerfulness and activity. Many disptay extraordinary tenacity 
and courage in overcoming their physical disabilities. It would 
be hard to exaggerate the importance for the handicapped child 
—surrounded at home, perhaps, by normal brothers and sisters 
—of realising that he is far from being the only ‘ different’ one 
in the world, that others may be even worse off, that something 
can be done for him and that he can do something for him- 
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self, and for others too. No wonder, then, that he longs to 
return to school after week-ends and holidays. a 

Three typical cases are appended. Mary, a recent addition 
to the class, is twelve. Though slower to learn than some of 
the younger children, she is beginning to read and count. Her 
speech defect, besides causing tonal distortion, makes her sub- 
stitute d-sounds for j-sounds, and this hinders her reading. 
Her power of laughing, however, is unimpaired. L nlike some 
of her companions, she displays some lack of perseverance in 
her work, and although she can walk fairly well she prefers 
She seems to realise that she and her classmates are 
different from other children, but, typically, talks freely of 
becoming a nurse when she grows up. Peter is seven. His 
ait is excellent, though control over the hands is poor. He 
is almost unable to speak, but he tries to make up for this by 
one of the most amiable, and least vacant, smiles one is likely 
to find anywhere. Recently he has been receiving speech 
therapy and is beginning to breathe out a few words: improve- 
Margaret is ten, and had no training of any 

kind until three years ago. She suffers from the athetoid type 

of cerebral palsy, characterised by excessive movement. Her 
physical handicap is extreme, both in legs and arms, and her 
speech is very defective. On the other hand she has a keen 
intelligence, an excellent memory and a great desire to learn. 
Although her handwriting is naturally very poor, her spelling 
is good, she can take dictation well and mathematically she 
is above the standard for normal children of her age. She may 
well overcome her disadvantages to the extent achieved by an 
adult athetoid who, despite very bad speech and a grave manual 
defect, now owns a flourishing newsagent’s business in the area. 

What light does experience at Swansea throw on the spastic 

problem as a whole ? It is a national problem, for Picture 
Post (November 13, 1954) has estimated the number of spastics 
in Britain as 30,000, * twice as many spastic children as there 
are blind, and nearly three times as many as deaf children.’ 
The National Spastic Association is doing a great deal, but 
it cannot do everything. I am not competent to discuss medical 
or financial methods of help, though more intervention by the 
relevant Ministries and Local Authorities seems a fairly obvious 
need. Further, although I have concentrated on educational 
aspects, there are others which are important, notably. perhaps, 
the therapeutic. Another problem which deserves attention is 
—if | can use the phrase without giving offence—the education 
of the parents of spastic children. 

No one need underrate the love which most parents will 
lavish on their handicapped child, and many, | suppose, will 
temper that love with reason without having to be told how. 
Others, however, have been known to hide their spastic 
children away as if they were ashamed of them, and deny them 
all chance of treatment. Others again will take their child 
everywhere, treat him as completely normal, tell him he’s going 
to be a doctor when he grows up, ignoring, to their and his 
eventual pain, the purely limited improvement which is all 
that any training and treatment seem able to offer him. Some 
parents give their child no chance to fight any battles for him- 
self. Some suffer from the perfectly natural, but unfounded, 
fear that a further pregnancy is likely to produce another spastic 
baby, thus denying the handicapped child the competitive 
stimulus of a younger companion. who would also draw off 
some of the mother’s attention. I should dislike seeing, or 
being, a social worker telling the mother of a spastic child 
to let him fall over more, or to have another baby and not 
be silly, and perhaps no official approach to these particular 
problems could ever be fruitful, but it might be worth trying. 
After all, a social worker may be wrong about whether a child 
is neglected, but a doctor will rarely, these days, fail to 
diagnose cerebral palsy. 

This leads to the final point. Everybody I spoke to insisted 
on the importance of early diagnosis and the beginning of 
treatment and training as soon as the child can benefit from it. 
The later he starts learning, the slower he will progress. and 
the smaller will be his total improvement. That is a good 
reason for calling this whole problem an urgent one, 
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The Human Situation 


By KATHLEEN NOTT 


‘It is, obviously, becoming less and less possible to 
accept the human situation, which is so full of misery 
and tragedy.’ Last week Stephen Toulmin looked at this 
Statement by an anonymous reviewer in the Listener from 
the point of view of a scientist. This week Kathleen Nott 
examines it as a humanist. Tom Harrisson will shortly 
write about it from an anthropologist's standpoint. 


UT of its context, the statement of the writer in the 

Listener might be taken as millennial: the end of the 

world is at hand and we can do nothing but sit and 
wait for it. 

If Lord Hailsham had taken it in that sense, he would have 
had less ground for quarrelling with it. For in practice, his 
own views which he claims to be representatively Christian 
(I think wrongly) do not amount to much more. He dismisses 
the statement as ‘ illiterate’ on the ground that thinkers who 
can be classed as religious have always known that the human 
lot was evil and irremediable by human means: evil is both 
ideal and inherent in the nature of man. This looks like a 
wish to claim a corner in the knowledge of ‘misery and 
tragedy.” Indeed the emotional cachet which many Christian 
apologists attach to despair of this world seems unmistakable. 

This arises naturally from their ideal conception of the nature 
and conflict of good and evil. If the world is simply the scene 
of this abstract drama, there is nothing to do except sit 
and watch it fought out to its inevitable and tragic dénouement. 

I take it that the writer did not use the word * accept’ in 
this passive sense (although Stephen Toulmin thinks that any 
other interpretation is too hopeful). He did not mean that 
those of us who look at the misery and tragedy of the human 
situation with doubt or pessimism, especially those of us who 
have no eschatological hopes, should logically put our heads in 
the gas-oven. It is more in accordance with general experience 
that he meant that something ought to and can be done about 
it. Even if he did not, this is a belief which is still held by 
a large number of people and is therefore worth discussion. 

Christian apologists today like to dismiss all their opponents 
as materialists. Regarding values as absolute, they would deny 
all values to materialists and even (as it appears with Lord 
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Hailsham) all right to sensibility. For materialists, according 
to his view, the spectacle of tragedy is like the last act of an 
Elizabethan drama: evil is to be assessed only in the number 
of corpses. The materialist is just another ‘lump of matter.’ 

Actually this view of materialism is itself ‘ illiterate,” a form 
of billiard-ball mechanism, But apart from that, the opinion 
that something can and ought to be done about the human 
situation is not confined to materialists, to those, let us say, 
who pin their hopes to a readjustment of our economic con- 
ditions. More importantly, certainly for my present purposes, 
it is held by a large number of people who can roughly be 
described as humanists 

\ humanist does not believe in absolute values. For him 
values are discovered in the actual experiences of the human 
situation. Living is a struggle and an art. We are all 
individually born into given conditions. We can try to improve 
them for ourselves and for our neighbours, but of course we 
cannot wish them away. We tannot annihilate the past, but 
we cannot and should not try to worship ideal and selected 
aspects of it. Thus to understand and accept our human 
limitations is the only road to a meaningful future. But such 
a future is possible. That means that some degree of moral 
progress is also possible, even if enormously difficult 

Humanism is resented by Christian apologists for its liberal 
implications. But the main philosophical reason for the resent- 
ment is probably the humanist insistence that values are not 
eternal but are created in the human situation, since that breaks 
the orthodox ‘ corner... The contemporary ‘ orthodox * hanker 
for the unity and authority of pre-Renaissance Christian 
thought and date our current woes largely from Renaissance 
humanism which was the matrix of science and individualistic 
and liberal thinking 

It is easy to point out, as many of these apologists do, that 
liberal humanism is under a cloud and that, though it may have 
served as the accompanying philosophy of our nineteenth- 
century material and scientific advance, it has not succeeded in 
actually humanising our personal and public relations. Certainly 
our planetary performance, if look at the last two wars 
and their immediate origins, seems to be increasingly disgrace- 
ful and irresponsible. But connect this indissolubly with 
non-religious humanism (with accompanying — scientific 
developments) seems to me to be an argument post hoc propter 
hon Moreover it is inconsistent You cannot blame a 
philosophy for not producing a better world, if at the same 
time vou hold that the actual amount of crime, the strict assess- 
ment of corpses, is irrelevant to the problem of evil. 

In fact, many Christians, perhaps the most sincere, are not 
thus tied to justification by faith alone. Works, trying to do 
something about the ‘ misery and tragedy.” count with them 
They do not accept the human situation. This is borne out 
by the reaction of many of them to recent pronouncements 
from high dignitaries of the Church on the subject of the 
hydrogen bomb, that it is comparatively unimportant when and 
by 


what means we (of whatever religious or non-religious 
persuasion) are all precipitated into eternity. 
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Many practising 
Christians feel that their fellow human-beings, of opposing 
creeds or none, cannot thus be dismissed as * lumps of matter,’ 
without values of their own, to be lightly swept away, even if 
that meant that the Spirit could at last come into its own. 

The question of interest here is whether the values of these 
Christians are indeed specifically Christian, or whether they 
do not in fact derive from a philosophy which we can describe 
as much more characteristically humanistic. It is commonly 
said by Christian apologists that we are living today on the 
moral dividends of Christianity, that all that looks decent and 
generous in our contemporary behaviour, either public or 
private, is simply family and school habit based on the 
Christian accumulations of two or three generations ago: that 
humanism, therefore, among other non-religious philosophies, 
is helping to create a moral dust-bowl. 

The humanist position often appears too vague, too general 
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and too negative. Many people, when challenged to produce 
a philosophy, would class themselves as humanist when they 
are only vague humanitarians. They feel, for instance, that 
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you ought to be tolerant, just, to make allowances, to Jeg 
people alone, to resent interference yourself and, at your 
active, to repudiate cruelty and occasionally sign a manif 
against war, I myself, however, and many others who wo 
call themselves humanists, start from a more theoretical 
tion: that as far as the rentier view of culture values q 
morals, just referred to, is concerned, ours is the mo 
fundamental philosophy. The boot is if anything on the oth 
leg. Christian values have been viable in so far as they hav§ 
been nurtured by the efforts of the free and the humang 
rather than the other way round. The values which the 
Christian shares with the liberal humanist—loving one’s neigh 
bour, for example, or at least devoting some part of one's 
intelligence to trying to put up with him—are among the basig 
ways in which men have been obliged to try to live on this 
planet and to make their living interesting and tolerable. 

The liberal humanist therefore cannot accept any hard-and. 
fast views about ‘human nature’ which he regards as plastig 
and capable of change, even if the change is infinitesimal. Thig 
means that he cannot accept any dogmas, either about sig 
and a fallen state, on the one hand, or indeed about a total 
economic and social conditioning on the other—since that 
disregards the value of the individual growth of experience, 
His philosophy is indissolubly, if not obviously, tied to science; 
not to the material results of science which he sees ag 
by-products, often regrettable and dangerous, but to the method 
of science, which is our way of looking at and co-ordinating 
public and communicable experience 

Inevitable progress is as dead as any other dogma for him, 
His hopes for a better world (or even for a continuing world) 
may not at the moment be much brighter than anybody else’s, 
But he thinks that reason (in the sense of trying to understand 
the human situation, public and private) has not failed, because 
he also thinks that it has never been thoroughly tried. Reason 
however does not mean merely ‘ sweet reasonableness ’ for him, 
He the necessity of justice and that justice 
depends on some quantitative assessment, some estimate of the 
degrees of crime And Hiroshima is worse than Hastings 
because the number of corpses are a function of the degree 
of individual irresponsibility 

Fundamentally humanism is a wish to live and a realisation 
that that means living according to our actual planetary con 
ditions which are in some sense or other rejected by more 
abstract philosophies. The humanist grasps that he must start 
from the immediate situation, the personal relations and the 
‘minute particulars’ of doing good. In all his individual 
feebleness, he does not passively accept misery and tragedy, 
but goes on the assumption that it is better to have lived and 
lost than never to have lived at all 


City and Suburban 


FEEL saddened today with the news of the death of 

George Robey. I saw him for the last time at the 

Hackney Empire more than a year ago. That vast palace 
of terracotta, with its galleries, electroliers and enormous 
proscenium was not too big for so great an artist as he was, 
It is the test of a variety artist that he can dominate a whole 
theatre with an audience ranging from Teddy Boys to staid 
‘regular patrons’ of the old-fashioned British Workman typé 
and dominate it without the aid of a microphone. George 
Robey’s jokes may sometimes have been coarse, but theif 
coarseness was traditional and not shocking. Do you remembef 


sees sees also 


the one about the two old cockney ladies at the bar? One 
says to the other, ‘ Are you going to have another ‘No, 
it’s the way me coat does up.’ There is, I believe, a wide 


gulf between the legitimate stage and variety, yet I’m not sure 
that great variety artists are not the best actors of all. How 
unfunny the comic parts of Shakespeare are when performed 
by Shakespearian actors, particularly amateurs, who feel that 
they have to bend themselves double and speak through theif 
noses in order to make us laugh. Because of this some of Us 
have been put off the comic bits in Shakespeare. | was 
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vileged to see Robey as Falstaff and shall never forget that 
One suddenly saw that Shakespeare wrote 


ormance. ! 
medy for the tradition of the theatre which has survived 
tn variety. Robey’s rendering of the Honour speech had all 


the pathos in it which belongs to great comedy, for Robey 
was an artist after Shakespeare’s heart. 
Retreat of Variety 

Saturday week will see the last performance in the Granville 
Theatre, Walham Green, another terracotta variety palace, 
whose green plush seats and murky walls took one back to the 
days of Dan Leno, who opened it in 1898. I often used to 
see unknown and unrecognised talent there, buried in rather 





humdrum programmes with misleadingly spicy titles. The 
disappearance of the dear old Granville leaves only Collins, 
the Metropolitan and the Queen’s, Poplar, and what used to be 
known as the Moss Empires as homes of London suburban 
The Empress, Brixton, has unfortunately rebuilt itself 
ina ‘modern’ style. The greatest talent is being driven to 
the North of England. I have never visited the City Palace of 
Variety in Leeds without discovering moments of real genius. 


Casualty List 
This month’s casualty list of English architecture is heavy 
Here it is: 

STAUNTON HAROLD, LFICS A late eighteenth-century rebuilding 
of a house where the Shirleys have lived since the early fifteenth 
century. It stands, a brick and stone Adamesque Classic building, 
in a beautifully landscaped park, and its noble south-east front 
makes a memorable composition with the lake and church below 
Inside the house is a grand staircase with ironwork balusters and 
there are many handsome fireplaces and ceilings, the best of all 
being that of the saloon, with its paintings. The demolishers paid 
£12,000 for the house and I should think they will get their money 
back on the fittings alone, but we will never have back one of 
the most gracious buildings in England, a glory of the undulating 
pastoral scenery of Leicestershire 


variety 


AVELEY, FSSEX A rambling. enlarged manor house in 
warm deep-red Essex brick, dating from Tudor times to eighteenth 
century Strawberry Hill Gothick, of 1745. The upstairs drawing 
room here was one of the best examples of the Horace Walpole 
style. The Essex County Council are the demolishers 


BELHUS 


A charming late-Georgian building 
beauty Ihe town of 


SPALDING 
destroying its 


HOLYROOD HOUSE, 
1 town which is fast 


Spalding is the demolisher Is not the Spalding’s Gentlemen's 
Society one of our oldest polite institutions ? And ought it not 
to be defending this building ? 


The only really 
paradoxically 
Thomas Jelly, 
Externally 


KING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BROAD STREFT, BATH 
distinguished building in an old street which ts 
The school was built in 1752 of ashlar by 
and has a pedimented front adorned with sculptures. 
of the sights of Bath 


na Ww 


it is one 
l C 


Building Ring 

If it were not that so many public bodies were the destroyers 
of old English architecture, I would say that an unscrupulous 
—_— could make quite an income out of buying country 
( He could purchase one, let us say, for £5,000, 
announce that he was going to demolish it, organise, under 
another name, protests against its demolition, and receive full 
compensation if the building were allowed to survive. On 
the other hand, if he was allowed to demolish, he could get 
plenty of money for the stonework and fittings, as well as, of 
Course, for the timber in the park. 


puses 


Bath Overflows 


I was in Bath on Sunday morning. The Avon had over- 
flowed its banks. Pulteney Bridge and the honey-coloured 
stone terraces were reflected on lakes of water in the sharp 
Winter sunlight. That unworthy little building down in the 
flooded meadows, which is used for concerts, now that no one 
can bring themselves to reconstruct the Assembly Rooms, was 
Well under water. A bill outside it announced Moiseiwitsch, 


and I imagined the grand piano floating about over the soaked 
Parquet and bumping into the trivial decoration of this outsize 
army hut, for that is all this converted skating rink can be 
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DON’T DILLY-DALLY 


Miss Marie Lloyd’s character was, of course, much too witless 
to foresee the consequences of her behaviour—whatever it was, 
in fact, she did. 


We would not expect our sagacious readers to follow her 
Yet, we fear that many 
We take it upon ourselves, therefore, to give them a word 


happy, but somewhat giddy, example 
will. 


of warning. 


The longer they delay sending us their lists of friends to 
whom they wish to make the Spectator their seasonal gift, the 
more difficult it will be for us to despatch the first copy in 
time to arrive at Christmas. 


We offer to send the Spectator as your Christmas or New 
Year gift to your friends in any part of the world for six months 
(26 issues) at 10/- less than the normal rate. 


The charges are: 
for one or two gift subscriptions: 7s. 6d. each, 
for three gift subscriptions: £1, 
for a greater number, 6s. 8d. each 


No limit is placed on the number of friends for whom gift 


subscriptions may be opened. We ask, however, that you 
should exclude from your list those known to you to be regular 


readers already. 

wishes 
and explaining that the Spectator comes from you as a gift, 
will be sent to each friend 


An attractive Greeting Card, conveying your good 


YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION THE TOTAL COST 


SUBSCRIPTION, 


IF YOU WISH TO GIVE A 


INCLUDING THE GIFT OFFER, IS 25s. FOR EACH 


To : THe SPECTATOR, 
99 Gower STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 











1 accept your Special Gift offer and enclose £ nail 
for nae $ix-monthly Gift Subscriptions. My name and address is:i— 
Please open Gift Subscriptions for the following, none vhom, te 

my knowledge, buys the SPECTATOR regularly: 

1 inianiidianae 
(Please use block letters throughout.) 
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ART 


Eighteenth-century European Masters. 

(Burlington House.) 

Wuen the eighteenth century began Velasquez 
had been dead for 40 years, Rembrandt for 
31, Claude for 18. In England Kneller, a 
knight but not yet a baronet, was about to 
embark upon the Kit-Cat series. In Catholic 
Europe Baroque had reached its culmination 
and aburst ofextravagantcreationsweptevery 
field of art and design from stucco work to 
park and town planning. Court and church 
grew more sumptuous than ever before. 
Fancy ministered to vanity and art con- 
trived to make of the first half of the century 
a pleasure garden. Cupids were unleashed 
in flocks; pillow and counterp.ne were dis- 
arrayed; love, ardour and desire seemed to 
hang upon the very air. What was playful 
in Paris grew ecstatic, theatrical, decayed 
elsewhere. The rococo fluttering of night- 
gown and fichu turned into rags and torn 
sails in the Venetian lagoons, and even Paris 
turned against make-believe and gallantry, 
tired of its erotic cabinet pictures. *When 
centuries grow old’, wrote the Goncourts, 
‘they become sentimental; their corruption 
melts... . A sweet and warm emotion floated 
in the atmosphere of these troubled, 
trembling years, during which arose the 
dawn and storm of a revolution.” Gaining 
ground throughout the second half of the 
century was a new sense of truth, of charity, 
of morality, which triumphed in the revolu- 
tion when it came, as an austere neo- 
classicism. The century went out with 
Fragonard’s discovery of his son making a 
bonfire of his father’s collection of prints as 
an offering to ‘good taste,’ with Turner 
nearly an RA, and Goya’s _ sardonic 
realism casting a shadow over the generations 
to come. In 1799 Delacroix was born. 

The exhibition at the Royal Academy 
expressly refutes any claim to balance or 
comprehensiveness in its presentation of 
Eighteenth Century Masters. There is no 
David, no Turner, no Blake, no Magnasco, 
for example; a mere token of Goya. What 
it does contain is over 40 works each by 
Guardi and Canaletto and Watteau ; over 
30 each by Tiepolo and Boucher; strong 
representation of Fragonard and Gains- 
borough. A _ very high proportion of 
paintings and drawings have come from 
overseas—Australi1, Austria, Germany, 
Holland, Ireland, Spain, Sweden, the United 
States, with no less than 140 from France, 
including 15 provincial museums. A number 
of exhibits have never been shown before. 
As usual the gargantuan scale of the collec- 
tion has resulted in a hanging that appears 
at times more wilful than arbitrary. Once 
the absence of any didactic aim is accepted, 
however, certain galleries must be conceded 
considerable charm. 

What we have then this winter is a 
magnificent opportunity to enjoy the work 
of certain artists, not a map of the patterns 
of the century. (Unless through the Tiepolo 
from Melbourne, the Banquet of Cleopatra, 
which once belonged to Catherine the Great, 
or Fragonard’s Féte de St. Cloud, or the 
Boucher tapestries loaned by HM the King 
of Sweden, one would scarcely guess, for 
example, that this was a century of great 





decorative schemes.) Nevertheless, of course, 
patterns do emerge. Even such a concourse 
of splendour can scarcely convince us that 
the eighteenth century reached the stature of 
the seventeenth. Behind Boucher and even 
Watteau towers the figure of Rubens; behind 
Chardin stands Vermeer; behind Canaletto 


and Guerdi Claude and Poussin; behind 
Goya Velasquez. La peinture morale 
produced Hogarth and Greuze, but no 


morality like a late Rembrandt self-portrait. 

Wattew overshadows the early part of 
the century. As always, the enchantment 
of his spell is complete. How is it that a 
girl's back, the spread of a dress, the turn 
of a heid can move us so deeply? How is 
the melincholy sweetness of the evanescent 
moment distilled in the apparent objectivity 
of a small chalk drawing? In none of his 
followers, the Lancrets, the Paters, is the 
magic present. Boucher and Fragonard are 
much more uneven. Here, however, is the 
Stockholm Venus, glowing like a bowl of 
fruit in the sun, surely one of the finest 
Bouchers in Europe, and the great Fragonard 
from the Banque de France, radiating a 
golden light of joy. 

But the century turned its eyes also to 
street and field. It was just half spent when 
Hogarth sold the six paintings of Marriage 
a la Mode for 120 guineas. It would have 
been iiteresting to have compared some of 
Greuze’s moralities with those of Hogarth 
(though his children have been described as 
no more than ‘Boucher’s cupids dressed up 
as chimney sweeps’). That he was capable 
of a strong yet sensitive realism is shown by 
his admirable portrait here of Wille (who 
pushed him, publicised him and introduced 
him to the German market). No less than 
ten examples of Luis Menendez’ super- 
realism are shown, but the most penetrating 
effect of truth is conveyed by the Chardins, 
so tender in colour and tonality, like 
wood smoke against the sky, yet strong and 
rich with a sort of luminous opacity like 
burnished pewter. Chardin’s painting, wrote 
the Goncourts, ‘escaped the corruptions of 
the eighteenth century and preserved intact 
something of the health and sincerity of 
bourgeois virtue.” And the homely sobriety 
of the three Chardins from Stockholm and 
Glasgow may be compared with the wonder- 
ful Stubbs here—so simple, touched with 
provincial naiveté yet hinting at a hidden 
poetry. 

This was the century in which Englishmen 
began to discover the drama in the weather 
and the seasons. There are honourable 
things to be seen by Lambert, Devis, Scott, 
Wright (look out for his rainbow); the 
architectural room is notable for its Cozens. 
But in the last quarter of the century no 
fewer than 40,000 Englishmen were living 
in or visiting Italy every summer and the 
vedute of the Venetians—Carlevaris, Canal- 
etto, Bellotto, Guardi—have always had a 
special place in our affections. The Canal- 
ettos zre mixed. They include little drawings 
which have the precise charm of Lear, 
broadly painted canvases from his earlier 
years, the dry and mannered shorthand of 
middle life, and late capriccios in a high 
key. His English views are always fascinat- 
ing from a topographical point of view, and 
the Duke of Buccleuch’s Whitehal! Looking 


North, painted with a greater 
much of his later work, is one 
impressive. The most remarkable ; 
the best, Guardis are two pi 
“cinerama’-like canvases lent by Mr James 
de Rothschild. These are by far the larges 
of Guardi’s known views of Venice: to st 
them at close range is to be Physically 
present in that wildly romantic Pageant of 
decay. Two views belonging to the Earl of 
Iveagh may be thought to be finer Pictures, 

So, with Gainsborough, Rey nolds, Ramsay 
and Raeburn establishing the English por- 
trait, Goya painting Don Leandro Fernandez 
de Moratin, Luisieri forecasting the Pre. 
Raphaelite Brotherhood with his topo. 
graphical records for the British Ambassador 
in Constantinople, the exhibition expires 
A wonderful exhibition, the pleasures of 
which can only be hinted at, 

M. H. MIDDLETON 


THEATRE 


Simon and Laura. By Alan Melville. (Strand.) 
——An Evening with Beatrice Lillie, 
(Globe.) 

THERE is a type of joke, much in use in 

contemporary farce, which might be called 

the ‘marionette’ joke. It depends on the 
idea that actors should suddenly come alive 
and start importing their private lives into 
their public appearances much as. the 
habitual Frankenstein of the horror comics 
comes alive and out of his creator's (or 
producer’s) control. The prevalence of this 
idea on the West End stage is, I suppose, 

a delayed result of Pirandello, and might 

provide some student of comparative litera- 

ture with a thesis on -the debasement of 
literary themes. In the case of Alan 

Melville’s new comedy, it serves to give 

quite an amusing second act. 

Simon and Laura Foster are a theatrical 
husband and wife in more senses than one, 
and it would be straining truth to say they 
were happily married. But, as these things 
do not penetrate to the heart of Lime Grove 
until some years after they have happened, 
the Fosters are chosen to enact TV's ideal 
married couple. This, of course, means 
gold and publicity which, as we all know, 
is worth more than gold (about as much as 
platinum, say), so the Fosters agree to 
shelve their disputes for the good of the 
cause, but unfortunately make up for this 
truce by having affairs with the producer 
and script writer of the programme. What 
happens then is largely up to the ingenuity of 
the cast. Roland Culver gives his well- 
known impersonation of a crusty Don Juan, 
and Coral Browne as Laura gives him a$ 
good as she gets. Much less convincing 
is their reconciliation at the end of the play, 
but this is hardly their fault. The third act 
comes as a distinct anti-climax and the 
dénouement is nauseously filled with 
saccharine. The total effect, as I said, 1s 
largely up to the cast, and it is just as well 
they are good. Jan Carmichael makes 4 
splendid TV producer, all bureaucratic selt- 
satisfaction at first and more and more 
anxiety neurosis as the play goes on, and 
Dora Bryan is a remarkably funny script- 
writer, while not convincing me that she 
had ever actually had to do with scripts. 
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It isa little sad for someone who had never 
n Beatrice Lillie before to have to confess 
that he found the famous inconsequent 
clowning rather too slow and not too funny. 
Take the first sketch, ‘Star’s First Night,’ for 
instance. This seemed to go on for far too 
Jong; the original joke was laboured out of 
existence, while any competent producer 
could have cut it in such a way as to make 
it genuinely funny. To say this is to guess 
what is wrong. Miss Lillie may be too much 
inside her show to realise the total effect of 
jt as seen from the stalls. What is wanted 
js efficient and ruthless direction. Miss 
Lillie’s turns were interpolated with items by 
Leslie Bricusse, whom I liked in the Cam- 
bridge Footlights’ review, but this plainly 
was not his kind of show; and his satire 
stuck out from the rest of it like a cactus 
among tiger lilies. AH in all, the evening was 
something of a loss. 
ANTHONY HARTLEY 


TELEVISION and RADIO 


Tue week has been instructive on the subject 
of comedians seen and heard. In particular, 
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Bob Monkhouse, emerging firmly as a 
television star, occasioned excitement. His 
material is crisp, his lines build quickly and 
naturally, his sketches have a flinging fury 
about them. The man himself—still gawky, 
uncertain still, lacking yet the pirouetting 
poise that'll come later—is already a star. 
His personality has a dash and glitter to it 
that we see too rarely: quite a bit of Bob 
Hope, a pinch of Jack Buchanan, a sprinkle 
of Groucho; very pleasing indeed; and with 
a mind behind it (that you can see working 
too much at the moment). Mr. Monkhouse 
writes a deal of his own material. Sure, he 
still makes plenty of mistakes (the sickroom 
sketch, for example, in last week’s show 
wasn’t very funny to begin with and went 
on far too long); but Mr. Monkhouse is 
something: the first comedian to use tele- 
vision as his prime medium, and to succeed. 
Hecomes way.up top in the league table; after 
him—Norman Wisdom, Terry Thomas, Eric 
Barker, Arthur Askey. Jimmy Edwards, if 
only we could see more of him, would be 
challenging. His rare appearances (most 
lately in Larry Adler’s well-above-average 
Spice of Life) are always uproarious. His 
excellent radio partner Dick Bentley is 
suffering badly in his current And So To 
Bentley series from tired Muir-and-Norden 
material. Last week’s programme was 
lamentable. 

Eric Barker I still regard as primarily a 
radio comedian. Listening last week to 
Just Fancy 1 found his delicate astringent 
approach to the problem of making people 
laugh as refreshing and biting as ever. His 
two old men are a masterpiece of observa- 
tion. He’s inclined to overdo the Fumed 
Oak social satire stuff. But on the whole 
he’s the deftest and most adult comedian 
broadcasting (always excepting Bernard 
Braden; he’s not around just now). Together 
with Just Fancy I'd put The Goon Show. It 
Seems to me to have pulled itself into a much 
tighter shape; and last week’s documentary 
on The Last Tram was genuinely funny. It 
will be interesting to see how Take It From 
Here tastes when it returns. It’s been con- 
Sistently good for so long; much depends on 
the writing team; if they can get back the 
zest that they’ve lost, one feels, on television, 
it will still be the best comedy show. 
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The difficulty of writing comedy for 
television, the visual nature of the medium, 
the need for simplicity of effect—all this is 
still not sufficiently realised by the people 
who write the funny things to say and the 
funny people who say them. All the more 
applause, then, for Mr. Monkhouse, who’s 
really getting the feel of the thing. 


Three grumbles. First, can’t something 
be done to get the camera on to the half-way 
line instead of up behind one goal, as in 
last week’s Clyde v. Sunderland match? 
Accepting the fact that the BBC’s doing a 
fine job on Outside Broadcasts with all too 
few spare cameras and crews, surely we can 
get the one camera and crew available into 
the right place? Second, the amateurish 
and dreary production of Special Enquiry on 
Monday. An uncomfortable programme be- 
cause the people taking part were uncomfort- 
able. This is a documentary problem that 
television has to lick, and lick quickly. 
Thirdly, the determinedly gay compéring of 
Mr. Whittaker in this week’s fashion show. 

And three cheers. For the excellence of 
the BBC’s cricket service from Australia; as 
usual, an immaculate job of work. For the 
tight little, well-acted play The Right Person. 
For the solid work that Humphrey Lestocq 
(whom we used to know as Flying Officer 
Kite) is doing on children’s television. 

JOHN METCALF 


CINEMA 


The Sea Shall Not Have Them. (Gaumont.) 
——Women Without Hope. (Continentale.) 


The Cruel Sea sets a very high standard for 
those embarked on naval films, and if The 
Sea Shall Not Have Them sinks below the 
Plimsoll line at times it makes a creditable 
effort to keep the cinema’s ensign flying. 
Taken from a book by John Harris, it 
relates the experiences of four airmen adrift 
in a dinghy in the North Sea and of the efforts 
of an Air-Sea Rescue launch to rescue them. 
Michael Redgrave, Dirk Bogarde, Bonar 
Colleano and Jack Watling are the victims 
floating helplessly in the frozen mountains 
of the deep, four water-logged men gradually 
becoming insensible from cold. Realistically 
recorded, the plight of these men proffers 
small scope for acting, and the assembly of 
such talent was quite unnecessary; indeed 
Mr. Watling passes out quite early on, 
Mr. Redgrave has nothing to do but cling 
to a briefcase containing precious documents, 
and only Mr. Bogarde and Mr. Colleano 
have the chance to shape a character. To be 
reminded that men suffered such things for 
our sakes is salutary, but from a dramatic 
point of view one wishes that these particular 
men were less cold and more interesting. 
The personnel of the launch are better 
defined, although their outlines are drawn 
by tradition. There is the nice good looking 
officer, Anthony Steel, the bullying sergeant 
with a heart of gold, Nigel Patrick, the 
grouser worried about his wife, George Rose, 
the seasick comedian, Ian Whittaker, all 
stock types but all well acted. The camera 
circles from dinghy to launch to aerodrome 
where Griffith Jones, anxious, and Guy 
Middleton, footling, are the chief attractions, 
and it gives a comprehensive picture of this 
easily forgotten arm of the war. Until the 
end there is a lack of excitement, but that 
too is a memorable feature of warfare, and 
Lewis Gilbert, the director, has done well 
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to accentuate endurance rather than the 
more imaginative aspects of courage. 
* . * 


Women Without Hope is a French film 
directed by Raoul André which deals with 
that ever-absorbing topic, prostitution. It 
seems that in Paris there is an organisation 
run by priests which sends out girl mission- 
aries to reclaim women from their life of 
degradation, to persuade them to come to a 
home called, rather whimsically, ‘Le Nid,’ 
and there to re-equip them for a virtuous 
future. This course of rehabilitation is said 
to take three years. It seems impossible, in 
any country, to avoid being a little bit 
sentimental about prostitutes, and in this 
excellent film there are few who have taken 
to the streets from choice. Usually it is to 
support a dear one, a c¥‘Id or an impecunious 
lover, and even those who have been 
reclaimed and slip back to their old ways 
have an unselfish reason for doing so. 
Nevertheless the film is, on the whole, 
objective, and its missionary heroine, 
Gabrielle Pascal, sheds no crocodile tears 
over the fallen. She does not mourn over, 
preach to, censure or despise them. Living 
in the same quarters as the girls—a very 
smart fox-furred set this—it is her sole 
desire to be considered as a friend, a friend 
from a decent world who can offer an 
acceptable alternative when disaster comes 
and who is as unshockable as a psycho- 
analyst, as understanding as a sinner, as 
practical as a nurse. It is dedicated work, 
and of course it is a little difficult to believe 
that Mlle Pascal, who is extremely attractive, 
should have felt the ‘call,’ experience having 
taught us that vocations are more apt to be 
followed by the homely, by those whose great 
funds of love have not been tapped in the 
usual way. Still, she gives an adequate 
impression of selflessness, of devotion to the 
cause, and I am sure we should be very 
grateful for her services in Paddington. The 
cast includes Nicole Courcel, Raymond 
Pellegrin and Philippe Le Maire who give 
sensitive performances. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 





Helping Readers Overseas 


Several overseas readers have wr&ten to 
the Spectator to ask if books, which they 
had difficulty in obtaining, could be sent 
to them. 
The Spectator will gladly arrange for 
books published in Great Britain and 
reviewed or advertised in the paper's 
columns to be sent to readers who cannot 
otherwise obtain them. Orders must be 
accompanied by a remittance covering the 
books’ total published price plus ls. per 
volume for postage. 
Cheques should be made payable to ‘ The 
Spectator Ltd.,” and orders should be 
addressed to 

THE SPECTATOR (Book Order), 


99 Gower Street, London W.C.1, England. 
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Letters to 


the Editor 





THE HUMAN SITUATION 


Sir.— Mr. Coleman assumes that the lesson 
of the city-destroying’ hydrogen bomb ts that 
there will be eventually a world-destroying 
bomb. This is irrational idolatry of science. 
Man's capacity to destroy never increases, 
except by multiplication of his numbers 
through that most potent of all weapons, the 
womb The methods merely become more 
complicated and highly polished. The un- 
fortunate scientists, like donkeys on an eternal 
treadmill, turn out ever more powerful 
weapons; and as the individual weapons 
become more powerful, so do they become 
more expensive, and he can afford fewer of 
them: and every scientific advance is neatly 
cancelled out, as if some master-planner 
(clearly female) had taken care that baby 
should not get too near the damn fire. 

These rational facts have been obscured, in 
this country at least, by well-meaning persons 
who assume that the London * Blitz’ repre- 
sented. until Hiroshima, the very peak and 
summit of man’s destructive power. Because 
no city in this country had been destroyed 
bv the Luftwaffe, it was assumed that no city 
had ever been destroyed by air power, of 
indeed by any other means. A glance across 
the Channel will confute the former, and a 
glance at history the latter. 

The great atom bomb panic is merely easy 
emotion stampeded by photographs. My own 
attitude is guided not only by emotion but by 
the experience of living for seven years in 
cities utterly destroyed by the old-fashioned 
methods--in Hamburg, for instance, which 
suffered greater loss than the entire United 
Kingdom, and most of it inflicted in the space 
of a few days. Out of a population of 
killed) or 


1,700,000 some 105,000 were 
seriously injured and 1,000,000 rendered 
homeless: 556,000 buildings destroyed or 


damaged, 3,000 ships sunk. And this was a 
modern city, heavily defended and with au- 
raid shelters impervious to block-busters. 

And yet, the significant thing is the com- 
paratively small loss of life, dwarfed by the 
fourteen million who died by the gas chamber 
and the bullet. Oradour was a much more 
perfect job, for there, I believe, figuratively, 
if not literally, only a boy and a dog escaped. 
Clearly, the machine-carbine is a more potent 
killer than the bomb, the oil-soaked rag as 
effective as RDX. And if, in Germany, we 
go back three centuries to the Thirty Years 
War, we find a third of the population wiped 
out—by pike and pistol. And I dare say that 
a war waged under Neolithic conditions, with 
stone axes and burning branches, could rival 
or out-top the H-bomb by achieving a com- 
parable destruction in a contemporaneous 
conglomeration of dwelling places. 

The plight of the A-bomb enthusiast is 
grave: he must prove not only that his pet 
weapon can achieve as much devastation as 
any previous method, but that it will do the 
job at much lower cost—for that, and only 
that, would be of revolutionary significance. 
And he must take defence into account. He 
must consider the sickening fact that all 
improvements in arms have promptly been 
nullified. At great cost, and with great labour, 
the scientists produce a gun with a longer 
range than the musket—and the soldiers 


smartly move backwards; the scientists strain 
every nerve to improve the rate of fire—and 
the soldiers smartly spread out sideways. The 


effect of each improvement is only temporary 
—the time it takes for the new factor to filter 
through from the front rank to the general's 
tent. This may take years, but it gets there 
in the end; and the scientist, man’s patient 
donkey, is urged again with threats and blows 
and fresh carrot into his revolving prison. 
Yours faithfully, ALEXANDER MCKEE 
Glenlyn, Knox Road, Havant, Hants 


THE CENSORSHIP OF BOOKS 
Sir,—Sir Compton Mackenzie scems to have 
made the best reply possible to the comments 
on obscene literature which appeared in the 
Sunday School Chronicle recently, but un- 
fortunately he has done it by selective 
quotations and by making considerable play 
on two obvious printer’s errors. We wrote: 
*the bluc-pencilling police sergeant to whom 
the writers of the quoted letter referred some- 
what slightingly might well be a sounder 
judge oa moral issue than some of 
them are.” Sir Compton distorted this into 
*The Sunday School Chronicle deplores a 
slighting reference to the blue-pencilling 
police sergeant whom it considers “a sounder 
judge on moral issue” than some of the 
signatories to that letter.” 

He did not quote, nor did he answer, the 
point we made in the following paragraph: 

‘We doubt whether the critics of recent 

prosecutions can list many books which, 
during the last five years, have been 
sub ects of successful prosecutions and 
which the world would not have been 
better without. In fact, we doubt whether 
many books that have been the subjects 
of unsuccessful prosecutions would really 
have been seriously missed.’ 

He also quoted only the first half of the 
following sentence: * Authors ought not to be 
given freedom to write obscene matter, and 
we arc not aware of anyone who wants to 
punish an author until he has done just that.’ 

Sir Compton says that he does not desire 
‘to allow a free circulation for bawdy books 
written with the gqbvious_ intention § of 
appealing only to self-indulgent bawdiness.’ 
Would he approve of any legal action at all 
against these books? If so, would that not 
be very much on a level with ‘an attempt by 
Sunday School officials to dictate what books 
written for adult entertainment are to be 
suppressed ? ’ 

It seems a pity that despite the fact that he 
signed the letter of protest he has to confess, 
*I have not read any of the three novels the 
publishers of which have been prosecuted 
recently. —-Yours faithfully, 

SYDNEY C. IUCKER 
The National Sunday School Union 
104-5 Newgate Street, E.C.1 


WORK AND DENTISTS 


Sir,—If Ex-Squadron-Leader will read my 
letter again, together with the passage in Mr. 
Anderson's article to which it referred, he 
will, I think, realise that I expressed no 
opinion about the type of dental assistants to 
which he refers, Dental Hygienists they are 
called, I believe. 

I do not know of the policy of doing 
nothing whatever to prevent dental troubles, 
The ex-Squadron-Leader has the advantage 
of me there.—Yours faithfully, 

DOROTHY SMITH 
7 Polstead Road, Oxford 


1954 


PAKISTAN'S PROBLEM 


Sirk,—A report entitled ‘ Pakistan's Problem * 
in your esteemed paper dated October 29 
remarks: *now the Constituent Assembly ine 
been suspended. * The correct Position 
however, is that the Constituent Assembly has 
been dissolved like any other Parliament be- 
cause fresh elections have been ordered. The 
Governor-General issued the proclamation 
dissolving the Constituent Assembly on the 
advice of the Prime Minister and this as you 
appreciate is an orthodox and time-honoured 
constitutional practice followed in aij 
democratic countries. In view of this | shall 
indeed be most grateful if vou will see your 
way through to assisting me in clearing up 
any misapprehension which might have been 
created by the unintentional use of the word 
‘suspended’ instead of  dissolved.—Yourg 


faithfully ; 
lad S. M. HAQ 


Press Attaché 
Office of the High Commissioner for Pakistan 
35 Lowndes Square, S.W.1 


CLEAN AIR 

Sir,—The article on ‘Clean Air’ by Dr. Somers 
ville Hastings, MP, in your issue of November 
19 is a welcome indication that our legislators 
are alert to this very urgent problem, and 
while most of the article is sound, your con- 
tributor goes sadly astray in the concluding 
sentences. 

To advocate the more extensive use of 
electricity for space heating. and the wholesale 
supplanting by electricity of all stationary 
fires, in factories, hospitals, hotels and flats, 
betrays a more misguided faith than that of 
those who advocate smokeless fuels and 
smokeless zones. 

Electricity for ordinary space or water 
heating uses more coal than the modern 
appliances available for open fires, nearly 
twice as much as some open fires with back 
boilers and small central heating systems, 
nearly three times as much as central heating 
systems for flats and even more still than the 
combined heat and power systems in use 
both in many old fashioned factories and in 
many up-to-date factories and hospitals 

Your contributor says no doubt there is 
some extra cost, but has Dr. Hastings counted 
the cost ? 

Quite recently a demand for a trifle of 
£700 million for extending electricity was 
before the House of Commons, but to go 
all electric for all dwellings alone would 
require a total generating capacity of nearly 
five times the present capacity, and a fuel 
consumption of nearly three times the present 
by electricity generating stations. This for 
dwellings alone in addition to the existing 
load for commerce and industry. 

The capital cost of such an uneconomic 
extension would be nearer ten times the trifle 
of £700 million already | 


projected, truly a 
preposterous and obviously uneconomic 


figure. 
These electrical enthusiasts have run riot 
electricity for general space heating is un- 


economic both in fuel and capital cost 
The advocates for smokeless fuels and 
smokeless zones which depend on improved 
efficiency of varied types of appliances, 
whether open fires, gas heating, central heating 
and the all too little used combined heat and 
power systems, can all make a far greater 
contribution to clean air than Dr. Hastings 
suggests, and at the same time will leave a 
little capital available for other urgent 
national projects—Yours faithfully, 
ENGINEER 
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Damuning Self-Praise 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 248 
Report by E. Arnot Robertson 


Nothing is more damning than self-praise which goes wrong: ‘Yes, we’re going to be married. 
He’s been so patient, I feel he deserves his reward,’ or ‘In my household evéryone works as 


hard as possible making everyone else happy.’ 


A prize of £5 was offered for the most un- 


consciously damning remark of this kind overhead by competitors. 


Reading the entries was delightful, the 
standard being extremely high. Awarding 
the prizes was very difficult, for the same 
reason. There were at least twelve devastat- 
ing verbal boomerangs which I should like 
to have rewarded. To simplify the choice I 
was thankful to be able to weed out, with a 
clear conscience, several remarks which 
were excellent potted character studies, but 
not damning.enough to the speaker (‘What 
with me not hunting, and Bunty not playing 
bridge, and everybody being so busy, we 
hardly ever see each other,” from Wyndham 
Woodward) or if damning (‘I've made him 
what he is, and then he goes and leaves me— 
that's all the thanks I| get, from J. P. 
Comyn) not complacent enough. A con- 
siderable amount of self-approval, open 
or implied, was of course essential. 

Mothers were by far the most fertile 
source of sayings which only they could 
believe reflected credit upon them. From the 
number of entries in this category, it appears 
that no woman who thinks, or hopes, that 
‘everyone’ says she and her daughter are 
more like sisters can resist pointing this out 
to every Spectator reader she meets. (Irrel- 
evant thought: has any daughter ever boasted 
of being mistaken for a sister?) The same 
applies to mothers of sons who claim that 
their boys don’t want to get married—too 
fond of their old Mum and the way she 
looks after them. 

It seemed to me obvious that Mum’s 
best saying on these lines ought to have a 
prize, but so many people sent in almost 
word for word the same telling entries that 
in the end I chose, rather arbitrarily, Miss 
J. O. McBryde’s: * My girls and I do most 
things together, you know. I've been taken 

for their sister several times,’ because it 
happened to be accompanied by another 
remark, almost as good, or bad: ‘It will be 
rather a sacrifice, giving up my career now, 
and John realises that, of course.” To 
competitors who feel, justifiably, that their 
reported Mum-talk was just as prize- 
worthy, | can only offer the hollow consola- 
tion that they must think of themselves as 
fellow-winners. Very highly commended is 
Mrs. Bredin’s dreadful ‘I am bringing up 
my boys to be useful in the house, and then 
they won’t miss me QUITE so much when 
I've gone.’ 

What I should like to do, in order to 
reward several entries, close together in 
horrid excellence, is to split the £5 into a 
first of £2 and two thirty shillings, for 
runners-up. The best, I considered, not 
only satisfied both the letter and the spirit 
of the competition, but had an authentic 
ring of menace, very pleasing at a distance: 
B. H.'s welcome from a landlady: ‘I know 
you'll be happy here. This is Libefty Hall, 
except no one takes liberties.’ This gets 
£2. Then £1 10s. goes to Miss McBryde for 
the two remarks quoted above, and the same 
to H. A. C. Evans for: ‘I know nobody’s 

indispensable, but the fact remains, I was 
away when it happened.’ 

This leaves unrewarded but not unap- 
Preciated the Rev. J. C. Mitchell’s lady- 


speaker at a religious meeting: ‘Morning 
prayer and quiet time is a must for us all. 
I always have mine just after the maid 
brings my early morning tea.” And Mrs. 
E. M. Kemp’s:*. . . but then, / never bear 
a grudge.” For Christian White’s splendid, 
‘They thought the world of me in the RAF,’ 
there was a finé companion-piece from 
Cecil Ramage: ‘I think the bravest man I 
ever knew was my orderly. Right through 
the Battle of Arnhem, he never left my side.’ 
Major Dicker sent in two subtle stinkers: 
‘Ill marry him whatever happens. He’s 
had such a rough time,’ and one of the many 
ingenious I-want-no-thanks-but lines, ‘The 
help he received from me was quite dis- 
interested, as I always tell him.” Miss W. 
Stroud was admirable on this, too: ‘I am a 
regular subscriber to the fund. Anony- 
mously, of course.’ I liked Hydrocharis’s: 


> 
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“We have most interesting discussions about 
pronounciation.’ 

If | could have divided the prize still 
further, without making the bits not worth 
having, I should have included E. Guy’s: 
“When I’m cross with anyone, I have to have 
my little say. After that, it’s all right,” or— 
spoken by the same person, I should guess— 
‘I daresay I may have some faults, but at 
least I’m always honest with myself.’ 

It is somewhat alarming to realise, from 
the quality and quantity of the entries, how 
widespread in this country is the habit of 
incautious self-commendation. I had no 
idea what | should be uncovering when I 
suggested this competition. 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 251 

Set by A.M.O.S. 

This week's £5 prize is offered for a charm 
against the pains of indigestion after Christ- 
mas dinner, in not more than eight lines of 
English verse. The charm is to be pronounced 
while taking the prescribed dose of bismuth, 
bicarb., or other normal remedy. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 251,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received not later than December 14. 
Results in the Spectator of December 24. 


Country Life 


Nort long ago one of the locals fishing in the 
estuary for flounders found something weighty 
on his line. He began to haul in and 
discovered that he had hooked a salmon. 
Rumour has varied the size of this fish, which 
might have been any one of a dozen different 
weights quoted. The bait, too, has varied with 
the weight, and since the man was fishing in 
brackish water the bait could have been 
anything from an earthworm to a soft crab. 
It was certainly not a Black Doctor. That 
the salmon was taken on a handline makes it 
no less sporting if one considers that salmon 
fishermen are known to resort to hand-work 
at times, working the fly in a way that few 
men could effectively manage with a rod. I 
met a man once who was seated by a pool 
with his rod laid aside and his fly out on 
hand control. How long he had been there 
I do not know, but he told me that there was 
a salmon in the pool. The fly was trembling 
and swinging at the salmon’s nose, and it was 
a question of exhausting the patience of the 
fish. A stubborn way of fishing I thought, 
until | remembered my own obstinacy in 
devoting a whole day to a single trout. 


Chemical Wonders 

The young farmer spoke of the price of 
feeding hens and remarked that he had 500 
birds on deep litter, a method he considered 
superior to others. His one trouble, he 
informed me, had been when the rat popula- 
tion suddenly increased from one or two to 
several hundreds. It was not a question of 
rapid breeding. The rats had been attracted 
from other places. They began to equal the 
birds in number, and since there was so 
much food about, the question of getting 
rid of them was not exactly a simple one. 
Traps were out of the question and a bait 
more attractive than the food was needed— 
something that the birds would not take, or if 
they did, would do them no harm. The bait 
was found. It was a proprietury thing that 


proved an almost Pied Piper magic, for the 
rats were eliminated almost as quickly as 


they had appeared. The substance proved 
harmless to all other creatures but rats and 
mice. The rats withered away. * A wonderful 
thing,’ said the young farmer. ‘1 wouldn't 
like to have a research chemist among my 
enemies, I can tell you!’ I have often 
thought the same thing. The atomic explosion 
devastates square miles but there are more 
fiendish things that can be kept in bell-jars, 
mixed in test-tubes or cultivated on cotton 
wool. 


A Flight of Doves 

The rock-dove is not exactly common or 
well-known, for it is selective in its haunts 
and breeding places. Certain coasts and clifts 
have colonies of the birds, but in other places 
the rock-dove is unknown. Whether it is on 
the increase or decrease I cannot say. I hope 
it is multiplying, because it is a bird | admired 
very much when, as a boy, I visited pigeon 
caves on a particularly rocky part of the coast 
of south-west Scotland. The caves were dank 
places strewn with the feathers of the doves. 
It was hard to reach the nests for the boulders 
were invariably slime-covered and slippery, so 
that I had to be content to overlook what 
nests I could by climbing to vantage points 
at the entrances to the caves. I was reminded 
of the rock-doves when I saw a flight of birds 
coming round the cliffs the other day. They 
had the same lightness that belongs to the 
pigeon family—with the exception of the 
woodie—but they were not rock-doves, nor 
were they homing pigeons. They turned out 
to be another member of the family—stock- 
doves, which seem to be more common now 
than they once were. 


Care of Potatoes 

Potatoes stored indoors sometimes go 
wrong, for one or two watery tubers quickly 
congeal by their weight into a foul pulp that 
takes in a good part of a barrel or a box, 
Damage at lifting time is often the cause. It 
is a slow business to lay out and examine a 
crop before it is stored, but it is a worth-while 
labour. IAN NIALL 
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SUD Ib UEH ET 


Compton Mackenzie 


N February 11, 1947, I drove forty miles south from 

Moulmein to the graveyard of Thanbyuzayat where 

about 4,000 British and Australian soldiers are 
buried. Here lie also about 200 Dutch victims and there had 
been some Americans but their remains had already been 
taken home across the Atlantic. The wooden memorial cross 
in the original cemetery has been re-erected far back from 
the road. It says: ‘In honour of Australian, Dutch, British 
and American 3rd and Sth Branch prisoners-of-war who died 
in Burma during the construction of the Burma-Thai railway.’ 

That night I wrote in my diary these words: 

‘It is right that the original memorial should be preserved, 
but it is not enough. A record in English, Dutch, Burmese, 
Hindi, Chinese and Japanese should be engraved in bronze 
or carved deep in stone as hard as a Japanese heart and set 
up near the road. Many thousands of Indian coolies lost 
their lives on this railway as well as prisoners of war. The 
Pharaohs built the Pyramids with less human blood. Japanese 
prisoners of war, in order to preserve their morale, are being 
allowed an afternoon a week to meditate on their contribution 
to the future of Japan. It might be more seemly to allow 
them that afternoon every week to meditate on their own 
barbarism.’ 

The foul treatment of their prisoners of war by the Japanese 
has been explained as being in accordance with their code 
of military honour which prefers death to surrender. Certainly 
the valour of the Japanese in the field is of the highest. Yet 
under bombing from the air they could behave like cowards. 
In the Andaman and Nicobar Islands officers of the Imperial 
Nipponese Navy and Army ran about screaming in panic when 
RAF planes came over and after the raid they assuaged their 
fright by inflicting upon the inhabitants tortures too bestial to 
describe on this page. 

In March, 1947, at Singapore I heard part of the trial of a 
Japanese general for being guilty with six others of the 
massacre of 25,000 Chinese after the surrender. The massacre 
was admitted, but military necessity was pleaded on behalf of 
the accused by counsel for the defence, one a Chinese lawyer, 
one a Japanese lawyer, and the third a British officer. 

I wrote that night in my diary: 

* Surely military necessity is not a plea that any British officer 
should make for an indiscriminate massacre. It allows the 
Japanese to suppose that some Britons consider their behaviour 
excusable. . The Japanese defending counsel congratulated 
the Chinese defending counsel on his presence as a sign of the 
fundamental understanding between the two Oriental races. 
I find it all a nauseating prostitution of fundamental morality 
to conventional justice.’ 

It is unfashionable a few years after a war to remind people 
of what our late adversaries were capable, and those who do 
so are frowned upon as perverse disturbers of that elysium 
where bygones are bygones. Nevertheless, that elysium 
becomes a fool’s paradise when it is not recognised that 
although bygones may be buried they may come to life again 
one day. I have heard many stories at first hand about 
Japanese behaviour in the last war and read several books by 
their unhappy prisoners, but I have tried to persuade myself 
that in spite of Japanese barbarity it was right to accept them 
as capable of bridging the chasm between their ethics and ours. 
I have now read a book which leaves me convinced that this 
is a delusion of wishful thinking The book* is called 
Operation Rangoon Jail and it is written by Colonel K. P. 
MacKenzie, RAMC, who was ADMS with the 17th Division 

* Operation Rangoon Jail. By K. P. MacKenzie. (Christopher 
Johnson 1S<) 


and was captured by the enemy at the Sittang bridge after 
that desperate retreat from Moulmein. 

Brigadier J. G. Smyth, VC, MP, who commanded the 17th 
Indian Division writes in a foreword: 

* After the war I endeavoured to obtain for our ex-prisonery 
of war some compensation for their years of suffering. The 
compensation actually obtained from the Japanese in the Peace 
Treaty was pitifully inadequate, but we did at least establish 
the principle that never again must the civilised world permit 
helpless prisoners of war to be treated as were our men jg 
Japanese hands.’ 

I wish I could share Brigadier Smyth’s optimism. After 
reading Operation Rangoon Jail 1 have no doubt whatever 
that the Japanese would behave again as they behaved before, 
and a practical admission of their barbaric attitude should have 
been wrung from them before the Peace Treaty was signed, 

Colonel MacKenzie, who served in the RAMC through the 
First World War, was a man of over fifty when the Second 
World War began and his book, written with the sobricty of 
middle age, will assure any reader that not a single incident has 
been exaggerated. He says: 

‘The atrocities of the Japanese nation are coming to be 
regarded as mild misdemeanours, that can be conven‘ently 
ignored to meet the exigencies of an admitted!y difficult inter 
national political situation. Those of us who were held 
prisoner by the Japanese can never look upon the position 
in this light. We understand the nature of the beast too 
well. . . . It was difficult enough to convince people who 
wanted to believe otherwise, that in the years before 1939 
the German Nazis . . . constituted a menace to our way of life, 
Today it seems to me equally difficult to bring home to a 
peace-loving folk that those of us who lived at the mercy 
of the Japanese for years found them ruthless, wicked and 
cruel and that their minds were possessed with dreams of 
ultimate world domination.’ 

My own belief, in spite of trying to rid myself of it, has 
always been that we shall pay bitterly for that peace treaty 
rushed through in the optimistic sunshine of California, and 
if | were a member of the Labour Party I should feel guilty 
about that treaty, though it must be added that it was a 
Conservative government which perpetrated that cynical 
alliance with Japan once upon a time. 

Let us leave high politics out of it. What ex-prisoners of 
war of the Japanese are entitled to resent is their treatment 
by their own countrymen. If the latter are too much frightened 
of international complications to demand compensation from 
the Japanese they should assume the responsibility themselves 
for what those prisoners of war suffered. When Colonel 
MacKenzie was captured in February, 1942, his wife was 
notified in a telegram from the War Office pushed into the 
letter-box of her home with a bundle of other letters. From 
that moment all pay and allowances to Colonel MacKenzie’s 
family ceased. Mrs. MacKenzie was told that she was not 
eligible for a pension because her husband's death had not 
been. proved, and she was not even allowed to draw upon his 
accumulated pay because he could not sign the necessary form. 
The old game of passing the buck then started. The War 
Office passed it to the Colonial Office because Co! onel 
MacKenzie had been posted» missing in Burma whereupon the 
Colonial Office at once passed it on to the India Office because 
he had been serving with an Indian Division. In the end his 
family had to give up their house and remain homeless for 
the rest of the war. We can argue that this is one of those 
cat’s-cradles of red tape and disclaim responsibility: we cannot 
disclaim responsibility for the way we have lei down thousands 
of Japanese prisoners of war, and it will be a tough conscience 
that is proof against this coldly objective book. 
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British steel builds 
Alaskan fuel highway 


On the morning of the 9th April, 1954, the s.s. 
‘Klaus Schoke’ sailed from Glasgow with more 
steel pipes in her holds than had ever been loaded 
on one ship before. 

She was bound for Alaska. There, this British steel 
will build a fuel pipeline. It will stretch from Haines 
to Fairbanks and follow part of the route of the 
famous Alaska Highway. 

Wherever there is steel there is British steel. 


British steel leads the world 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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“A year 
in the 
country” 


for I0/- 


This is the Christmas present for your friends 
and relations who love the country— whether they are stock- 
brokers or stockbreeders, urban uncles or country cousins— . 
a year’s subscription to The Countryman. Lae 
For it is edited in the heart of the country, its L 
contributors country men and women. Fresh 
and first-hand, The Countryman brings the 
real countryside to everyone who opens the 
green covers—its sights and sounds, its 





= 200 richly packed pages 


The Countryman is a handy, square-backed 
magazine. In its entertaining pages there is an 
average of more than 20 long articles. Thickly 
interspersed are anecdotes, oddities, poetry, 
illustrations. 


A sheaf of brilliant photographs 
In addition there are 16 regular features, includ- = 

ing “ Wild Life and Tame”, ‘“ Countryman ~ 
Club”, “Hints for the Home Acre”, “A 
Farmer’s Ruminations”, “‘ Rescuing the Past” 








and a substantial section of unusual photographs, 
superbly printed. 


Sent with your Greetings Card 


~~. The Countryman is published quarterly. Your 

TY | gift will arrive in December, March, June and 
September. Reflecting each season, it is never 
out of date. Each copy will be treasured in the 
bookcase and taken down again and again for 
entertainment, reference and practical help. 
Enclosed with the first copy—the sparkling 
Winter Number—is a dignified, beautifully 
produced greetings card on your behalf. For 
overseas subscriptions, the card is sent air mail at no extra cost 
to be in time for Christmas. 


Make a note of your country-loving friends now and fill in the coupon 


WINTER NUMBER just out 
[The Countryman 


2'6 Send this coupon to The Countryman, 
® copy 10 Street, London, E.C.4 
from your y 
Newsagent (or hand it to your New Sagent) 
I enclose remittance of for yearly subscriptions 
to The Countryman. Please send to names and addresses attached, 
with Greetings Card on my behalf. 






> 


10/- 

@ year post 
tree anywhere 
in the world 


Bouverie 


MY NAME 


MY ADDRESS sP 


DECEMBER $, 1954 
“<7 ~ ~ ow 
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Jouets, Cadeauzx... 


By HONOR CROOME 
ws P . Paris 
ESS than twenty shopping days to Christmas. ... Here in 
Paris, one would never know it. True, the toy depart. 
ments of the big shops have spread themselves, 
encroaching on the terrain of less seasonal wares. True, therg 
is a more festive air than usual in the fashion windows, where 
party frocks from the most sophisticated camargo to the 
cheapest little rayon number parade against a background of 
stars and arabesques recalling the décor of Ring Around the 
Moon or of bubbles appropriately suggesting champagne. True, 
more than one commercial fagade sports a sketchy sign, in gay 
colours picked out with fairy lights, ‘ Jouets, Cadeaux.’ But 
the whole thing is, by Anglo-Saxon standards, fearfully casual, 
even half-hearted. One is forced to the conclusion that French 
shopkeepers, even the most exalted, don’t know their business, 
Admittedly one cannot expect, by the beginning of December, 
that surging hysteria of acquisitiveness appropriate to Christmag 
Eve. Admittedly it is the full-month-distant New Year, rather 
than Christmas itself, which still provides for many French 
families, especially the devout, the occasion for secular rejoicing 
and the exchange of gifts. Admittedly, too, the French never 
had either a Charles Dickens or a Prince Consort. Taking 
time and place together, commerce does labour under 4 
handicap. But how pusillanimous are its efforts to overcome 
that handicap, how disgracefully easily one can circulate from 
display to display, from floor to floor, unjostled, leisurely, 
selective ! 

Something ought to be done. If Santa Claus, /e pére Noél, 
is inadequate, he could surely be flanked by a few tutelary 
Uncles. (An ‘ Aunt’ does indeed, during the festive season, 
conduct a daily puppet show, free, on behalf of a children’s 
newspaper; but what is a solitary Aunt?) The traditional 
shoe, blown up to carnival size, ought to be at least as 
compelling an emblem as the traditional stocking—and any 
advertiser worth his salt should be able to do away with that 
anti-commercial inertia which, year by year, fills the Christmas 
shoe with mere nuts and sweets and similar dangerously 
inexpensive nonsense. For that matter, any advertiser worth 
his salt should know how to spread the Christmas spirit over 
a wider range of goods. Any fool knows that children like to 
get toys and that young women like to get pleasing frivolities, 
and can act accordingly. But with the English and American 
example available, even a fool ought also to realise that the 
notion ‘ gift’ should not, at Christmas of all times, be restricted 
to such things as these. Why, in Paris, does one never see a 
refrigerator or vacuum cleaner tied up in red or green ribbon 
and labelled ‘ The Perfect Present’? Why do no commercial 
artists portray ecstatically goggle-eyed housewives in spruce 
print aprons embracing the donor of an electric toaster, 4 
water softener, a bathmat ? How do the makers of canned 
foods come to miss their Christmas opportunity ? For that 
matter, why are French wives not shown how to make their 
husbands happy with a glamorously wrapped spanner, 
distempering outfit, or hacksaw ? (Not, assuredly, because 
French husbands lack a handyman’s instincts. The verb 
bricoler is quite as important as the verb fo potter.) Sheer 
lack of enterprise must surely be the only possible answer; 
it is all very sad. 

Human nature, and especially the nature of human small 
fry, does exhibit some agreeable pre-Christmas uniformities. 
Here is a truly magnificent vitrine animée, relegated to a side- 
street window because, no doubt, its effect on pedestrian traffic 
would otherwise be intolerable. Foot-high motorists in goggles 
circulate on a racetrack, cheered by onlookers; a restaurant 
displays on one floor diners vigorously eating. served by a 
preternaturglly agile if rather jerky waiter, and on another 
dancers no less vigorously and even more jerkily waltzing. in 
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a corner a helicopter rises and sinks, while a gallant acrobat 














dangles from a rope beneath; overhead soars a swan.... A 
ood many small boys are going to be very late for school, or 
for lunch, as the case may be; immobile, rapt, noses flattened 
against the glass, uttering batlike squeaks of unmixed bliss, 
they are there when one enters the shop, still recognisably there 
when one leaves, temporarily out of this world. One has seen 
those small boys before under other skies, in grey flannel suits, 
with coloured caps, or in windbreakers and ski-pants, with 
crew-cuts. One can hardly imagine them at all different, given 
a similar spectacle, even in the military-style school uniforms 
of Moscow. The whole world is kin when a dozen eleven- 
vear-olds encounter a vitrine animée. Familiar, too, is the 
very small girl, elusive as quicksilver, zigzagging between the 
legs of the crowd towards the one perfect, ideally lovely, mag- 
netically irresistible doll, deaf to the maternal cries growing 
faint behind her. Somehow that little girl never does get fatally 
trodden on, never pulls down an entire display upon her head, 
always gets restored to maman or Mummy as the case may be. 
There is a hitch somewhere, evidently, in the law of probability. 
And one has seen before, repeatedly, her not much older 
brother, wistfully gazing at that same doll or at an alluring 
stack of glittering toy saucepans, heedless of the admonishment, 
* Allons, c'est pour les petites filles, ca, viens!’ The conscien- 
tious shopper consulting and ticking off a previously prepared 
list, the mere man adrift among lingerie (but Frenchmen are 
apt to be less mere in such respects). the middle-aged suburban 
housewife * just looking round * to the bafflement of successive 
assistants—one has seen them all. 

Yet the difference remains, a difference of pressure, an 
absence of compulsion. Christmas, if one is to judge by its 
preparatory stages, is here a feast to be enjoyed in one’s own 
manner, on one’s own scale, not an annually induced self- 
shearing by that flock of hypnotised sheep, the Consuming 
Public. There are no indications that the man who fails to 
turn out his pockets in the Gift Department is a meanie and 
a Scrooge, that the child denied an interview with a super in 
a red dressing gown is being deprived of his birthright. There is 
no transformation of the entire shopping quarter into a fun fair 
with the popular Press as barkers to pack ’em in. There is, in 
fact, hardly any Christmas as retail commerce, in its most highly 
developed manifestations, knows and honours it. Since. on 
second thoughts, one cannot possibly attribute to Parisian 
traders either an indifference to réclame or incompetence in the 
technique of shearing—has one not been, in one’s time. a 
summer visitor ?—one must stick to the only other possible 
explanation: that they, and the Frerich public, have not yet 
come to regard Christmas as a suitable occasion for turning 
on the.commercial megaphone and the commercial shearing 
machine full blast. It is even possible that gay Paree, infidel 
Paree, Paree of the Continental Sunday, remembers better than 
some other capitals what Christmas really commemorates. 


Piazza San Marco 
Here if you seek philosophies you find 
Your usual clearcut notions have been dulled. 
Your thoughts will bask among reflections and 
Cerebral definitions will be filled 
With tangible adornment. Be all eye. 


Watch how the campanile masks the sky 

Yet gives you much more hope of sun behind, 
See how the horses gallop silently 

(And to no end. Set firmer thinking by. 


Water and stone are all that you can use 

As metaphors. 

Kings in other times built structures which 

Could bear caprice of sculptors, but you have 

nly thin thoughts, no faith that you can touch. 

There is so much 

That separates those motionless proud horses 

From minds that only move through words, through verses. 


ELIZABETH JENNINGS 
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THE PONIES AND THE MICE 





When, at Christmas time, the six little Shetland ponies 
so glossy, so bedizened, so demure—draw into our view 
the marvellous and gleaming coach of Cinderella, does 
anybody think about mice? No. When Hamlet, like 
a spin bowler fingering the new ball, bends upon the 
skull in his hand a pregnant, speculative glance, we are 
acutely aware of Yorick, and beyond the omelette which 
the clever conjuror produces from his hat we inescapably 
apprehend the gold watches which were—as far as any 
of us could see—its principal ingredients. But the little 
ponies somehow atrophy our sense of the dramatic 
We think of them only as ponies. Our imaginations do 
not even toy with the interesting fact that they are, 
au fond, mice. 

It is quite right that this should be so; for although 
children are stern realists the pantomime is an escapist 
institution, and once they begin to see through its odd 
but conventional illusions—to notice that the Principal 
Boy is a girl and the Ugly Sisters are men, to point out 


to each other the wires upon which the fairies levitate 


it is a sign that they are getting too old for this type of 


Next year we shall have to try and find 
As tar 


pomes (Or, it you preter it, the miuce will 


entertainment 
something rather more grown-up as they are 


concerned, the 
go into cold storage until—by a metamorphosis at present 
even harder to believe in—the children are transformed 


into parents themselves. 





The Midland Bank helps Christma its way by 

many different services, ranging from the financing of 

turk Y wenports from the ( ‘ontine nee [re provi "1 f 
shiny sixpermes for innumerable puddings. 
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Recent Books on Religion: A Special Feature 





RELIGION AS PROBLEM 


By D. M. 


T first sight it may seem strange to group these three 
books* together. Miss Ward’s is an earnest study of 
our present discontents; Professor Collins’s is a very 

well-informed appraisal of Kierkegaard’s work; whereas 
M. Schuon’s is an allusive series of meditations on such differ- 
ing spiritual and metaphysical traditions as those of Islam, 
the Vedanta, etc. What have they in common ? 

The answer is, I*think, a simple one; they are all in different 
ways concerned with the problems raised by the existence of 
religion and the spiritual life. This is true even of Miss Ward's 
study; for although she is at once apologist for, and critic of, 
Western culture and civilisation, she is most seriously pre- 
occupied with the underlying beliefs and allegiances the heirs 
of that culture and civilisation have professed. In the dis- 
cussion of freedom in the first part of her work she reveals 
what she admits in her preface, a debt to Dr. Arnold Toynbee. 
But she is not content simply to quoie his language of 
‘challenge and response,’ but to probe behind it by means of 
a short metaphysical reverie on the transcendent content of 
freedom: a theme to which she reverts in her last chapter 
when, her historical survey ended, she returns to the ultimate 
concerns of her work. 

There is much both in the design and execution of her book 
which calls for warm praise. She is well read in history, in 
economics, and in political philosophy, and she does try to 
combine fairness and clarity of factual exposition with an 
underlying feeling for the tragic and mysterious clements of 
human destiny. Like others who have tried briefly to survey 
the development of Western society, she is deeply conscious 
of the many different spirits whose work has gone to shape 
its traditions and to create its peculiar stresses and tension; 
but she will not allow that men like Hildebrand, Bernard, 
Luther, Calvin, Locke and the rest have done no more than 
contribute to the growth of an abstraction called human history. 
Their individual lives of flesh and blood moved on other planes 
hardly definable perhaps, but impossible of neglect. Her 
historical pattern is always informed by the agnosticism that 
must somewhere characterise the truly religious understanding 
of history. Her essay is a warning, a political tract for the times, 
which is concerned, for instance, with such familiar con- 
temporary discontents as the disillusionment of British Labour 
with nationalisation, and with the claims of the underdeveloped 
areas on the West. Such present problems are set against the 
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Now available in the new larger format 
EVERY MAN'S LIBRARY 


Of the Laws of 


Ecclesiastical Polity 
by Richard Hooker 


The great Elizabethan guide to Church Government and 
Discipline, with an appendix containing Hooker’s replies 
to his critics and a letter from George Cranmer on the 
Discipline of the Church. New Introduction by G. C. 
Morris, Fellow of Kings College, Cambridge. 
2 vols. Nos. 201-2. 7s. each. 
One of the 40 volumes in the Theology and Philosophy section 
of Everyman's Library. A full descriptive list sent post free 
from DENTS, Bedford Street, London, W.C.2. 
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background at once of their temporal antecedents, of { 
ethical, and indeed metaphysical import, and also of 

religious mystery of the ‘second Adam.’ If her metaphysi 
obiter dicta are somewhat naive, and if she sometimes belit 
the sharpness of theological conflict, she does at least bri 
out the sort of problem that is sooner or later raised w 
men think seriously, in the context of contemporary socie 
about the spiritual reality and nature of freedom. ~ 

One lays aside her book with admiration; she has dra 
distinctions and indicated relations, and yet the solution 
her fundamental problem waits. How are the characteris 
perceptions of the religious concerning the ultimate relat 
to the sort of everyday factual statements concerning histor} 
causes and effects in which her work abounds? The thre 
that binds the two is tenuous, and even when the object 
faith is partly secured by a metaphysical theology, it remai 
elusive, and the method of that theology open to questio 
What too is the freedom of which Miss Ward speaks ? 
she establish its relation to the freedoms about which statesme 
argue and which constitutions are intended to safeguard ? Ho 
is this thing called spiritual life to be understood ? Miss Wap 
insists more than either of the other writers whose books 
considered here on a simple presence to contempora 
challenges. But what actual difference to the manner of su 
presence would be made by her elusive metaphysical 
grounded religious vision? It may be her answer that 
difference is best seen when we look back retrospectively a 
try to understand with charity the individual actors on 
historical scene; but what is this understanding with charity 

M. Schuon is hardly concerned with politics in the sense 
Miss Ward. His book is a study, often jerky and epigrammatig 
in style, of different traditions of the spiritual life. It is 
hard book to read and to review; but it is certainly a work t 
admire; for in the end the author’s comparative elucidation o 
the spiritual traditions of the Christian West and East, 
Islam, of the Vedanta, etc., is extremely illuminating. In 4 
way the comparisons and cross-referencing of his successiv§ 
Studies give a pungency to his exposition and continuall 
deepen our understanding by enabling us to see the differe 
ways in which traditional religious symbols like knowledgg, 
love, truth, light and the rest are received and expounded ig 
different traditions; we begin to learn something of their sen 
in listening to the conversation and argument between men | 
the different traditions to which they belong. 

M. Schuon’s book is a difficult one; but it will help anyone 
who is prepared to take seriously the claim of the transcendent, 
however hard it may be to conceive that claim and to represent 
its relation to the: familiar world about us. His work ig 
valuable because he has read sufficiently widely in the varioug 
religious traditions of the world to be able to link their answer$ 
to theoretical questions with the way in which they judge 
human life as properly lived. The concluding sections of his 
book are particularly useful here. His discussion of the means 
ing of faith and of humility is excellent. Here there is indced 
a link with some of the hesitations of Miss Ward and the 
concerns of Professor Collins; but also M. Schuon advances 
the solution of his own problem by stating it as one of the 
constituents of the good life. Perhaps he fails a little by 
insufficient attention to non-religious estimates of the content 
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* Faith and Freedom: A Study of Western Society. By Barbara 
Ward. (Hamish Hamilton. 16s.) 

Spiritual Perspectives and Human Facts. By Frithjof Schuon. 
Translated by Macleod Matheson. (Faber and Faber. 21s.) 


(Secker and Warbur 
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The Mind of Kierkegaard. By James Collins. 
18s.) 
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The Life and Ministry 
of Jesus 
VINCENT TAYLOR 


An expanded form of the Second Series of Speaker’s 
Lectures given by Dr. Taylor at Oxford in 1952-53, with 
; other lectures on allied themes. ‘In this beautifully lucid 
m and readable study, Dr. Taylor enhances his great 
| reputation.’—British Weekly. The book forms a 
supplement to The Names of Jesus, described by the 
Yorkshire Post as ‘the fruit of ripe scholarship and long 
and devoted study of the Scriptures.’ 12s. 6d. each 
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Jesus and the Future 
G. R. BEASLEY-MURRAY 


‘Mr. Beasley-Murray has written a most valuable contri- 
bution to New Testament studies that may well become 
a classic in its field..—Church Times. 

‘An immense amount of erudition has gone into the 
making of this book.’—Catholic Herald. 

‘Brilliantly done.’—Baptist Times 25s. 
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NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 
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Window in the West 

By GILBERT THOMAS 9s. 6d. net 
These impressions and sketches, by turns “literary” and “‘inti- 
mate,” were written in a West Country study overlooking sea, 
estuary, and hills. Some have West Country themes or colour : 
all represent: a looking through the western window of life. 
Here is a quiet yet vivid book, in which imagination and spiritual 
vision, sympathy and humour, go hand in hand. The volume 
includes an essay on Thomas Hardy—The Dark Horse—which 
attracted much notice when it appeared in periodical form. 


Miraele at Midnight | 


By TOM FLEMING 6s. net 
The text of the verse play which raised a storm of controversy 
among the critics when it was performed at Edinburgh's Gateway 
Theatre. 








Sincere Flattery 
By G. H. VALLINS 7s. 6d. net 
With a foreword by MaLcotM MuGceripGe. Brilliant parodies 
from Punch. 
Seven Steeples 
By MARGARET HENRICHSEN 10s. 6d. net 


The story of a woman pastor who took over seven disused 
churches in New England and breathed new life into them. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 | 
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some religious books 


Spiritual Perspectives 
and Human Fact; FRITHJOF SCHUON 


In The Transcendent Unity of Religions, published last 
year, M. Schuon examined in a masterly way the great 
religious traditions of East and West, showing their 
essential unity and the necessity for their diversity. In 
his new book—equally challenging but very different in 
style—he shows how this same truth of unity in diversity 


can illuminate the mind of man. 2 


Christian Realism 
and Political Problems REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


An important volume of essays on political, social, ethical 
and theological themes. 12/6 


Congregationalism : A Re-statement 
DANIEL JENKINS 


‘A work of the greatest interest both to members of the 
writer's own communion and, even more, to members 


of other communions.—Church Quarterly Review 
10/6 


The End of Time JOSEF PIEPER 


‘A philosophy of history taking explicit account of 
Christian revelation, of the Fall, the Incarnation, and 
“the end of time” is a rarity. Dr Pieper’s essay 
provides what is lacking: a lucid, brief and penetrating 


introduction to the matter..—Times Literary Supplement. 
10/6 


The Mind and Heart of Love 
Lion and Unicorn : A Study in Eros & Agape 

M. C. D’ARCY sj 
‘Fr D'Arcy brings immense learning and a razor-sharp 
intellect to his theme . traced with a wealth of know- 
ledge and quotation through Greek thought, the Bible, 
medieval art and thought, and modern philosophy and 


psychology. . . . It is a great contribution to the 
literature of a noble theme.—The Spectator reviewing 
the first edition. Revised edition. 25/- 


Early Fathers from the Philokalia 
together with some writings of St Abba Dorotheus, 
St Isaac of Syria and St Gregory Palamas 
selected & translated from the 
Russian text DOBROTOLUBIYE by 
E. Kadloubovsky & G. E. H. Palmer 


A successor to Writings from the Philokalia. * The value 
of this anthology, judiciously selected, well translated 
and beautifully produced, is to be found precisely in that 
it makes accessible to English readers one strand in the 
heritage shared by Eastern and Western Christianity: a 
strand which is often lost sight of.—-Black friars. 35/- 


The Development of the Papacy 
H. BURN-MURDOCH 


A serious and fully documented study designed to enable 
the uncommitted reader to make up his mind on this 
difficult question. * The arguments put forward by both 
sides are given as fairly and impartially as possible... . 
A most useful source-book.'—The Tablet. * The treat- 
ment of the case is fair... . A most useful handbook 
for the general reader."—Church Times. 42/- 
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LONGMANS 
RELIGIOUS LISTS 
* 


ST. BRIDGET OF SWEDEN 
JOHANNES JORGENSEN 
Translated by Ingebord Lund 


In two volumes, each with frontis. 
THE CHOSEN PEOPLE or 

THE BIBLE, CHRISTIANITY & RACE 
Canon G. W. BROOMFIELD 

Cased, 6s 
BLACK POPES 
Archbishop ROBERTS, S.J. 


8s. 6d. net 


LIFE IN CHRIST 

G. B. VERITY 

12s. 6d. net 

Essay in CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 
ILLTYD TRETHOWAN, O.S.B. 


12s. 6d. net 


ST. GREGORY OF NYSSA: 

The Lord’s Prayer, the Beatitudes 
Ancient Christian Writers, Vol. 18. 25s. net 
THE YOUNG AUGUSTINE 


Augustine, Bishop of Hippo 
Professor JOHN J. OMEARA 


2Is. net 


FROM A CHRISTIAN GHETTO 

A Satirical Fantasy from the Future 
&s. 6d. net 

THE SPIRITUAL MAXIMS OF 

ST. FRANCIS DE SALLE 

Edited by C. F. KELLEY 


&s. 6d. net 
* 


Each 25s. net 


net. Paper, 4s. net 


Details of the above books (and of many other 
works on our religious and theological lists, 
covering all Christian denominations) will gladly 
be sent on application to us at 


6 and 7, CLIFFORD STREET, LONDON, W.!I 
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of that life. But he writes with much subtlety and discrim; 

tion of the sort of perception which informs and directs m4 
religious and metaphysical outlook, the sort of sguaea 
a man with himself that writers on the spiritual life . 
capture; and by his exposition of that argument he lays bars 
something at least of the nature of the transcendent. Perha 
his book has most value when his argument moves from With 
outwards. . 


Professor Collins’s work is an addition to the ey er-increasj 
library of books on Kierkegaard, and it is a very good oo 
He writes as a Thomist, but as a Thomist who knows hi 
moderns, and has allowed, for instance, Professor H. J. Paton n 
advance his understanding of Kant. Indeed his confrontatig 
of Kant and Kierkegaard is one of the very best things o 
good book. By it he achieves what Schuon fails to attempt, 
the bringing face to face of a very high ethical doctrine, which 
is definitely non-religious in temper, with one which emphasises 
at all costs the supremacy of the religious motive. Collins js 
also excellent on Kierkegaard’s intellectual antecedents ang 
formation: but I stress the contrast he draws between Kierke. 
gaard and Kant, as it is here that he makes his most signal 
contribution to the central problem which in different ways 
these books raise, namely the nature of metaphysical ang 
religious perception; the problem raised by Miss Ward jig 
her narrative of the evolution of the West and by M. Schuog 
in his comparison of religious traditions. Professor Collins js 
concerned with the spiritual pilgrimage of an individual for 
whom the religious revealed itself as ultimately authoritative 
in contrast with the aesthetic and the ethical. 

The contrast of Kierkegaard’s way with the ethical, brilliantly 
interpreted in the moral philosophy of Kant, is utterly crucial, 
Admittedly it is true that Kant himself in his treatment of 
freedom revealed that his ethics were not entirely independent 
of metaphysical vision; and it may be that Collins would have 
extended and deepened the contrast he so excellently makes 
if he had spoken more directly of this side of Kant’s doctrine. 
But what he has given is most valuable. The contrast with 
Kant enables us to see the inwardness of Kierkegaard’s view 
of faith as a self-committal to the Deus absconditus in the 
humiliated Christ. Unfortunately Collins does not press on 
with the argument set in train by such a salto mortale, in the 
way in which M. Schuon does in his more generalised dis- 
cussions. He is honest, accurate and fair, and he deepens 
our understanding of the inwardness of the religious spirit more 
than Miss Ward does because his canvas is more restricted 
and he is not concerned in the same way to commend a 
particular programme of political action. 

In all three books alike the one problem emerges, the 
besetting problem of metaphysical and religious language. 
Schuon shows how easily such language can pass into 4 
rhapsody of the unintelligible. Kierkegaard, as Collins portrays 
him, shocks men by revealing how nearly a serious use of it 
can shake, not merely enlarge, the paths of ordinary simple 
human goodness, suggesting and encouraging conduct a 
scandalous in content as it remains obscure and perplexing i0 
inspiration. Miss Ward reveals the present elusiveness of 
religious penetration of the world of politics, whatever may 
be true of the past of the West. To read the three books side 
by side is to be made continually conscious of religion and 
metaphysics as problems, as themselves the proper subject of 
scrutiny as well as providing a sort of ultimate context for the 
scrutiny of other things. Kierkegaard’s onslaught on convet- 
tional Christianity had something of such a scrutiny in it, 9 
too Schuon’s exploration of comparative religious categories. 
Yet because Schuon and Kierkegaard are both men of deep 
religious preoccupation, neither succeeds in raising, as perhaps 
Miss Ward unconsciously does, the issue of the relation of the 
familiar to the unfamiliar, of the relative to the ultimate. 
Kierkegaard’s and Schuon’s critiques are in a sense chapters 
in the criticism of religion by religion; but there is a furthet 
experience—the criticism of religion by secular valuations. of 
metaphysical pretension by empiricism. For the problem of 
the extent to which the religious man can make his own the 
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empiricist critique of the possibility of religious and meta- 

ysical perception remains ultimately a besetting one. Can 
those who acknowledge a dark night of the soul also admit a 
dark night of the intellect ? 


New Theological Studies 
By J. N. D. KELLY 


HOUGH different in theme and manner, these three 

studies* have a certain community of outlook which 

makes it instructive to review them together. All three 
tackle issues central to Christian theology—one the life and 
teaching of Christ, the second the impact of His Person on the 
Apostle who more than anyone else shaped the Church's 
theology, and the third the scope and character of Christian 
holiness as it has been recognised down the ages. All three, 
moreover, though with differing degrees of emphasis on the 
adjective, belong to the school of what may be called, a little 
paradoxically, liberal orthodoxy. Deeply Christian in tone, 
they make the revelation recorded in the Bible their basis, but 
interpret it without any authoritarian presuppositions, 

The first is by one of the most distinguished New Testament 
scholars alive in Great Britain today, and the most striking 
thing about it is its conservative, not to say old-fashioned 
favour. For many years critical scholarship has tended to 
despair of the possibility of writing a coherent account of the 
Jesus of history. The Gospels, it has become a commonplace 
to say, are not so much biographies as reflections of the 
primitive community’s faith, and little or no reliance can be 
placed on the pattern in which the evangelists have arranged 
incidents and sayings. Hand in hand with this scepticism has 
gone an increasing readiness to question even those critical 
hypotheses which have attained the sanctity of * assured results,’ 
such as the priority of Mark and the existence of a source ‘Q’ 
common to both Matthew and Luke. 

Although Dr. Vincent Taylor is of course deeply versed in 
up-to-date critical lore, his reaction against these contemporary 
trends is decisive. With only minor modifications he re-states 
the theory of the sources of the Synoptic Gospels which was 
put forward by the late Dr. B. H. Streeter, and quietly but 
firmly sets aside the more adventurous solutions which have 
been canvassed recently. In so doing he may well be right, 
but it is undoubtedly a weakness of his book that it does not 
submit them to a more thoroughgoing, exhaustive examination. 

With this conservative starting-point, Dr. Vincent Taylor is 
able to plot the decisive moments in Christ’s ministry, and to 
analyse the central features of His teaching, in a series of 
closely packed, suggestive chapters. It is a pity, some will 
think, that he finds it necessary to discard the Gospel evidence 
for the Virgin Birth, and that he seems sceptical, albeit with 
a tender regard for the feelings of those who think differently, 
about the miracles involving an alteration in the laws of nature. 


But his presentation of the successive phases of the Lord’s 
career carries conviction, and his discussion of particular 
incidents, such as the mission of the Twelve and the Last 
Supper, is full of interest. His exposition of Christ’s teaching, 
especially regard to thorny issues like the meaning of the 
coming of the Kingdom and His attitude to His sufferings, is 
balanced and sound. The professional scholar will, of course, 


want to him up on numberless points, but will always 
respect his judgement. The @ducated layman looking for an 
up-to-date statement of what scientific Christian scholarship 
makes of the Gospel story will find him a lucid and, in most 
Matters, satisfactory guide. 

Dr. Knox, of the New York Union Theological Seminary, 
occupies as eminent a position in American Biblical scholar- 
ship as Dr. Vincent Taylor in British. Less compressed and 





* The Life and Ministry of Jesus. By Vincent Taylor. (Macmillan 
12s 6d.) 

Chapters in a Life of Paul. By John Knox. (A. 
12s 6d.) 


The Pure in Heart. 





and C. Black 


By W. E. Sangster. (Epworth Press. 18s. 6d.) 
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RSV 


The 
Revised Standard Version 
of the 


HOLY BIBLE 


The RSV might 
oldest sources. 

standable to the modern reader, without sacrificing the 
dignity of the Auth« 


to take advantage of present-day resources in MS discoveries, 


well be called the newest Bible from the 
It presents the Scriptures in language unde: 


zed Version, and is the first translation 


and lingui tic and archaeological evidence. 

Cloth 30s 

Rexine 37s 6d 
THE 

New Testament 

Old Testament (t 


leather 50s 
Yapp edge 60s 
TESTAMENTS SEPARATELY 


Cloth 10s 6d Rexine 1 q 
» volumes ) Cloth i §s each 





The Interpreter’s Bible 


A magnificent new twelve-volume commentary containing the 


omplete text of the Authorized and the Revised Standard 
Versions, with genera articles and intr xdu tion, exegesis and 
exposition. Volumes 1, 2, 7, 8,9 and io have so far been 
issued. Volume 12 will be given away free to purchasers of 


the con plete set. Detailed prospectus from vour bookseller 


each £378 6d 


or from the publi ers. 


South African Missions 
1830- 1950 
thology compiled by 


HORTON DAVIES and R, H. W. SHEPHERD 


** lf the man in the street can get over his strange apathy te 
the word missions,” said The St. Martin's Review, ** he will find 
this a fa ating book. It is a book for ‘ dipping’ and a book 
for prolonged eading.’’ ‘‘Illuminating and sometimes 
g g z 
humorous glimpse t the natural and human environment of 
n or fe, ed up The Times Lii Supplement, 
+4. j dg j » admirable jt igment 12s 6d 


The Making of the 
Scottish Prayer Book 
of 1637 


GORDON DONALDSON 


The discovery, in the library of the Earl of Haddington, of a 
draft of the Prayer Book for Scotland, compiled in 1634, has 
made it possible t the first time to trace the earlier Stages 
f the making of t Book which occasioned the Jenny Geddes 
riot 2 Nat Covenant. From this discovery and 
two laté ts, t rutt has constructed t t cx nplet 
larra f the Prayer Book late. 

Edinburgh University Press 25s 


NELSON 


36 Park Street London Wi 
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Recent Religious Books 


Emil Brunner 
ETERNAL HOPE 


This eschatological study arose on the one hand from 
the crying need of church life ; on the other, from the 
exigencies of a type of thought which was conscious 
of its obligations towards the message of the Bible. 
It rests upon the conviction that a church which has 
nothing to teach concerning the future and the life 
of the world to come is bankrupt. 


18s. nel 


Otto Weber 
KARL BARTH’S CHURCH 
DOGMATICS 
An Introductory Report 


Karl Barth is probably today’s most famous theolo- 
gian, and also one of the least understood. This book 
is a digest of Barth’s essential position, largely in his 
own words, presenting in schematic form an outline 
of his Church Dogmatics. 


16s. net 


W. J. Kooiman 
BY FAITH ALONE 
The Story of Martin Luther 


“Well rounded and satisfying, full of profound under- 
standing of Luther’s inner life . . . an authoritative 
book, but one which any interested layman may read 


with ease, profit and infinite pleasure.” —British 
Weekly. 
12s. 6d. net 
Karl Reichelt 
THE TRANSFORMED ABBOT 


Chis remarkable biography tells the story of Miao-Chi, 
a young Formosan Buddhist Abbot found in 
Christianity the true answer to his Dr. 
Reichelt, who himself brought Miao-Chi to the goal 
of his search, is world-famous as an interpreter of 
Buddhism to the West. 


12s. Od. 
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detailed than the latter’s, his book forms an able, if Provocati 
introduction to the problem of St. Paul’s work and personal’ 
Briefly, this is posed by the fact that there are two sources 
our disposal, the book of Acts and the Pauline Epistles. 
a number of points these sources give the appearance of ben 
at variance—for example, in the accounts they give Of the 
Apostle’s conversion and of his relations with the Church 
Jerusalem. Dr. Knox’s solution is a drastic one. He pc 
that the author of the Acts has allowed preconceived ideas 
of his own to colour and distort his material, and that as, 
result the authentic picture of St. Paul must be recovered almost 
exclusively from the Epistles. 

Dr. Knox is a deft and well-informed advocate. Quite 
number of the shafts he trims find their mark, and he certainly 
confronts those who favour a more conventional approach 
with some awkward queries. But it is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that he has overworked his thesis of the tendentioys 
character of Acts. To take a single egregious example, the 
doubts he casts on St. Paul’s education at Jerusalem at the fee 
of Gamaliel come dangerously near to special pleading. Tre 
the Epistles do not breathe a hint who instructed the youthfyl 
Saul, but it is extravagant to suggest that they must hay 
mentioned it if he was in fact the famous rabbi. Further, on 
the assumption (which is by no means so obvious as Dr. Knox 
supposes) that it served the purpose of the author of Acts to 
locate St. Paul’s education in Jerusalem, we should have 
expected him to make much more of the point than he dogs, 

If the first two parts of the book, dealing with sources and 
the Apostle’s career, are radically critical in tone, the third 
has a predominantly religious interest. Here Dr. Knox seeks 
to expound St. Paul’s specifically Christian experience. What 
is meant, he enquires, by his claim to be * a man in Christ’? 
His answer is developed in three stages. First, he examines 
the initial revelation made to St. Paul, and decides that it 
consisted in the actual appearance of Christ to him. This 
seems an acceptable deduction, although unfortunately Dr, 
Knox feels obliged once more to stress the alleged discrepancy 
between Acts and the Epistles. In the remaining two sections 
he explains St. Paul’s Christocentric theology from the points 
of view of the Church as Christ’s new creation and his own 
‘life in Christ.’ His conclusion is that, although St. Paul 
neglects some of the concepts of the original gospel or overlays 
them with ideas alien to it, he has a firm hold of the substance 
of the message of Jesus. 

Dr. Sangster’s book is quite different from the other two, 
being the work of a persuasive preacher and pastor of souls 
rather than a professional scholar. Convinced as he is that 
God’s purpose is to make man holy and that the saints prove 
that human nature can be changed, he sets out to explore what 
Christians mean by holiness. He studies the ideal in Scripture 
and also, with an easy tolerance which disregards ecclesiastical 
frontiers, in the traditions of the great Christian communions. 
Above all, he dwells at length on St. Paul’s wonderful list of 
‘the fruits of the Spirit.’ In the end he finds that it is worship, 
or self-surrender to God, that is the gateway to sanctity. This 
is no formal treatise of moral theology: Dr. Sangster's 
approach is personal, and he writes like a wise, experienced 
elder talking to his friends and drawing on his rich fund of 
knowledge and reflection. With its wide charity and generous 
sympathy this is a book with which it is difficult to find fault, 
and from which almost everyone should be able to derive profit 
and inspiration. 

These three volumes, especially the first two, indicate that 
there is alive today a profoundly Christian liberalism which 
accepts not only the values of the traditional faith, but its 
underlying premiss of revelation as well. The position of the 
Christian liberal is not always a comfortable one. There ate 
left-wing as well as right-wing exponents of his standpoint, and 
to many the fact that these must jostle one another in the same 
camp is disconcerting. From the Christian point of view, 
however, the widest variety of opinion and_ ecclesiastical 
allegiance can be tolerated provided there is agreement 4s 
regards the keystone of the arch, the truth that God has 
revealed Himself for man’s salvation in Jesus Christ. 
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Church and State: 


e 

Through the Centuries 

By NORMAN SYKES 

( YIBERA Chiesa in Libero Stato. Such is the aphorism in 

which the maker of Italian unity summed up the ideal 

of statesmanship for the solution of the perennial 
roblem of the two powers. Whether or no this ideal can be 
stained is doubtful; that it never has been attained ts certain 
But approximations may be made. With this warning Figgis 
introduced his study of Churches in the Modern State, written 
forty years ago. The editors of this series of documents 
ilustrative of the relationships of Church and State through 
the centurics* would probably not subscribe to the dictum of 
Cavour as the ideal relationship of these Hippocrates’ twins. 
But at least they would concur in recognising the difficulties 
of the problem; in admitting that the ideal relationship has 
not yet been attained (perhaps it has eluded the wit of man 
to conceive); and in claiming to have afforded to the careful 
reader sufficient examples of the very various attempts towards 
an approximation, from the emperor lrajan’s letter to Pliny 
with which their collection begins to the Czechoslovak 
Communist law on church affairs of 1949 with which it ends. 
From the pagan Roman emperor of the early second century, 
indifferent rather than actively hostile to the Religio illicita 
about which the governor of Bithynia had enquired, to the 
contemporary totalitarian Marxist state, vehemently opposed to 
all religion and determined to root out the Christian tradition, 
there is a great gulf fixed—at least chronologically and 
ideologically. Between the two extremes a Protean series of 
experiments and theories concerning the relations of the regnum 
and the sacerdotium has been evolved; and this collection of 
salient documents provokes the student to ask why the two 
powers, like Hippocrates’ twins, have apparently found it 
equally difficult to live together or apart. 

From the outset the Christians presented a difficult problem 
to the Roman empire; they were proudly conscious of their 
status as ‘a peculiar people and a royal priesthood °; they came 
to think of themselves as a * third-race * of mankind; and though 
so long as they were believed to be no more than a new sect 
of Judaism they enjoyed the privileges accorded to Jews in 
the empire, when they were understood to be disavowed by the 
Jewish church they were open to violent outbursts of sporadic, 
local persecution. With the persecutions of Decius and 
Diocletian, however, the emperors determined to crush the 
Christian church; and when this policy failed it was followed 
by toleration in the Edict of Milan, and then by the establish- 
ment of Christianity as the religion of the empire. Thence 
sprang new forms of the relationship of church and state; for 
Christian emperors like Constantine regarded themselves as 
episcopi externi, and the novel danger was lest the church 
should be absorbed in the state. Although Pope Gelasius I laid 
down the theory of the two swords as mutually independent, 
and yet interdependent, entrusted by God directly to pope and 
emperor respectively, he held that the priestly power ‘is much 
more important, because it has to render account for the kings 
of men themselves at the divine tribunal.’ It was a short step 
from this to the tenets of Hildebrand and the programme of 
the Gregorian reformation; which in turn led to the conflict 
of empire and papacy, spanning the greater part of the middle 
ages. By the time the developed papal claims had been formally 
embodied in the Unam Sanctam of Bonifaca VIII in 1302, the 
rise of strong national monarchies in Europe had sounded the 
note of challenge to the papal monarchy; and when the papacy 
was dishonoured by the Great Schism and the Babylonish 
captlvity at Avignon, a determined attempt was made, backed 
for their own reasons by civil rulers, to subject the popes either 
to the control of a general council or to that of the temporal 
powers 
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* Church and State Through the Centuries. By Sidney Z. Eb! 
Burns Oates and Washbourne. 


J.B. M ill 35s.) 
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| A History of : 
Christianity 


K. S. LATOURETTE 


History Today 


1 magnificent and balanced history, much enriched 

an uncommon appreciation of such matters as 
the importance of mysticism, of contemplation, and 
of the spiritual of Religious Orders in 
communions not his own, His is a book which any 
Christian or non-Christian will be the _ better 
| informed for reading (1,544 pages, 20 maps, 63s. net) 


_ The Gospel according 
| to St. John 


CANON R. A. EDWARDS 


Congregational Quarterly 
{n attractive book 


the Fourth Gospel 
argument it strengthens 


authorship.” 
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The Heresy of 


| Democracy 
LORD PERCY OF NEWCASTLE 


The Times Literary Supplement 


‘The most provocative pages of his fascinating 
hook are those of his criticism of what he calls 
‘ Augustine's Reigning Church between 469 and 
1789 ——the notion of ‘ Christendom,” (18s. net) 


- The Future or the West 
J. G. DE BEUS 
Methodist Recorder 


‘A book worthy of close and critical attention on 
ubject of surpassing and indeed vital interest . 
(128. 6d 
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An important new book 
for late Spring publication 


t . e 
Jesus in His Time 
| DANIEL-ROPS 
(author of Israel and the Ancient World) 
| This biography, by the well-known French Catholic 
writer is presented as a life of Jesus set in the background 
of the period when he lived. It is written with the same 
sense of discovery that prompted Renan and Papini, but 
the author is working on much more recent material and 
with an entirely contemporary approach to the problems 
involved. (approx, 25s. net) 
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New Religious Writing 














NEIL, Dr. William 


THE REDISCOVERY OF THE 
BIBLE (12/6 net) 
“TI consider Dr. Neil’s work to be well informed, 
sober and judicious, and I can cordially recommend 
it as an introduction to the subject.” 











Prof. C. H. Dodd 
MacEOIN, Gary 


NOTHING IS QUITE ENOUGH (12/6 net) 
The story of a Roman Catholic rejected for the 


Priesthood. 
“A strangely compelling, bleakly beautiful auto- 
biography.” John Connell, EVENING NEWs 












DAVIES, s. J. 
IN SPITE OF DUNGEONS (Illus. 12/6 net) 


The “spiritual” story of the Korean captivity of 

the glorious Gloucesters told by their Chaplain. 

“Of absorbing interest from beginning to end.” 
Archbishop of York 














SHEPHERD, pr. A. P. 
A SCIENTIST OF THE INVISIBLE 
(12/6 net) 


“One of the best expositions of Rudolf Steiner's 
philosophy.” ABERDEEN PRESS & JOURNAL 
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GUY, HAROLD A. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE GOSPEL OF 




















MARK (10,6, net) 
“Deserves careful attention and is lucidly put 
forward.” TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 
DICKIE, Prof. E. P. 
THOU ART THE CHRIST (3/6 net) 
The witness in the Gospels to effective Christian 
faith. 
POWELL, Gordon 
HAPPINESS IS A HABIT (7, 6 net) 


“Whether the method for achieving happiness 
described in this book is original or not I do not 
know. What I do know is that it works.” 

The Author 














MAEDER, Dr. Alphonse 
9 
WAYS TO PSYCHIC HEALTH (12/6 net) 


“There are a few psychiatrists who regard the 
patient's religious faith as one of the factors in 
restoring him to mental health. I know of no 
written account so clearly indicating how a psychia- 
trist may use this factor.” Dr R. H. Thouless 
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With the Protestant Reformation the problem assumed p 
forms. It is a weakness of the present volume that it 
not illustrate adequately the theory of ‘ the godly prince’ 
its Biblical foundations, which gave the theological jUStificasi 
for the actions of Henry VIII and Elizabeth I in Englead 
of the Scandinavian monarchs in northern Europe. Fea 
reformers sought (and believed themselves to have found) ; 
the Old Testament the pattern and precedents for “that 
prerogative which we see to have been givep always to 
godly princes by God himself.’ According to this theury te 
civil ruler was head of the visible church in his ter 
(Christ alone being sovereign of the invisible church) NO egy 
than of the state, and his government embraced the Spiritual 
as well as the temporal welfare of all his subjects. This led 
to the maxim of ‘cujus regio, ejus religio, with its CUrioug 
ecclesiastical anomalies. But it provided an apologia for the 
self-assertion of the national monarchs and princes of the 
empire, against the power of Rome. Nor were Roman Catholic 
sovereigns unwilling to avail themselves of the practical advan- 
tages of such a position, even when retaining a noming 
allegiance to the papacy. The Declaration of the Gallicay 
clergy showed the extent of the powers claimed by Louis Xv: 
and the catholicism to which the later Stuarts wished to convert 
their kingdom was of the Gallican pattern. Indeed it jg 
arguable that the papacy suffered nearly as much at the hands 
of the Enlightened Despots of the eighteenth century, upon 
whose support it relied as a defence against revolution ay 
from the French revolutionaries and Napoleon I. ; 

But 1789 and the ideas which it embodied portended new 
perils for Rome; and the nineteenth century was to see the 
rise in various states of Europe of the liberal national kingdom, 
demanding the extrusion of Rome from the monopoly of 
education, the right to offer legal toleration to Protestant 
minorities, and to maintain a position of benevolent neutrality 
towards the several churches of the Christian tradition. Against 
this insidious and insinuating liberalism Newman raised the 
banner of the Oxford Movement, and Pius IX issued the 
thunderbolis of the Sy//labus Errorum. Gallicanism succumbed 
to Ultramontanism, even in the country of its birth and 
nurture; and after the Vatican Council of 1870 the papacy, 
deprived of the last vestiges of its temporal power, enjoyed 
the supreme magisterium and infallibility in the ecclesiastical 
sphere within the Roman Catholic communion. But a hard 
price had to be paid for this victory: and though the papacy was 
finally victorious against Bismarck’s Kulturkampf, in France 
the Loi de Séparation marked the apostasy of one of the first 
and oldest countries to follow the lead of Rome (for Clovis 
the Frank was the earliest Teutonic invader to receive baptism 
into orthodox Christianity), and in Italy there was a festering 
quarrel between the Vatican and the Quirinal, until Mussolini 
restored a vestige of the temporal power, the veritable 
Franciscan minimum, to Pius XI in 1929. 

The mention of Fascism however is a reminder that the 
nineteenth-century liberal national state was to be succeeded 
by seven devils worse than itself, in the shape of the contem- 
porary totalitarian state, of Nazi, Fascist or Marxist ideology. 
Instead of the maxim of Gambetta, /e cléricalisme, voila 
l'ennemi, the new Leviathan (born of the agonies of the first 
world war and the philosophy of violence of Sorel) adopted 
the much graver tocsin of le Christianisme, voila l'ennemi. 
Pius XI tried the expedient of concordats with both Germany 
and Italy in the hope of saving something from the threatened 
suppression of the church; and spent the rest of his pontificate 
fighting a heroic if dubiously successful rearguard action i 

defence of the limited freedom allowed by these agreements. 
Nor has the infection been isolated to the old world. The 
new world and Asia have drunk deeply of this heady wine 
Pius XII’s formal excommunication of communists, and the 
restricted limits within which the Czechoslavak state allows the 
churches to function, indicate the continuing conflict between 
the Christian tradition and Marxism, in which there 1s 20 
compromise but only the alternatives of surrender or victory. 
This volume of illustrative documents is devoted almost 














exclusively to the Roman Church; and lacks completeness by 
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- concentration. Whether it be the royal supremacy of 
s land and Sweden, or the Reformed conception of the two 
ae ans, separate yet allied, or the assertion by Independency 
- the civil magistrate has no authority whatever in the 
Piatian church, wherein only the writ of the gathered congre- 
gation runs, the Protestant churches have offered their 
distinctive contributions to theory and practice. In the 
reign of Elizabeth I in England, Barrow, Greenwood, and 
Penry provided by their martyrdoms the answer In advaine to 
Hobbes and Hitler. The problem of the just relationship of 
the civitas terrena and the civitas Dei remains unsolved, and, 
some would say, insoluble. Certain it is that temporal rulers of 
very varying outlooks have found one of their most intractable 

oblems in determining ‘the Nature of the Kingdom or 


Church of Christ.’ 


The Confessions of St. Augustine 


The Young Augustine. By John J. O'Meara. (Longmans. 21s.) 
Tuere are three remarkable works of introspection and self-revelation 
which go together in the reviewer's mind—the Confessions of St. 
Augustine; the € ‘onfessions of Rousseau ; and the Memoirs of Mark 
Pattison, some time Rector of Lincoln ¢ ollege, Oxford. The last 
of the three is perhaps little known: it is the saddest and the most 
painfully honest. Nothing can here be said of Rousseau, or of the 
mixture of affected honesty and genuine art which runs through his 
Confessions. The Confessions of St. Augustine are unique in many 
respects, and particularly in the fact that they take the form of a 
soliloquy addressed to God, though they are at the same time, and 
in the same breath, intended for the readers of his generation and 
indeed of all subsequent generations. They, too, like the Confessions 
of Rousseau, mix honesty with art; but the honesty is profound and 
moving, and the art is the peculiar art of the rhetorical school of 
Latinity in which St. Augustine had been trained. The truth of the 
self-revelation and the be.uty of the style in which it is expressed 
almost become competitors for the attention of the reader. Some- 
times he finds himself absorbed in the spiritual Odyssey of Augustine, 
and sometimes he is caught away by the magic and glow of the style 
in which Augustine wrote. Indeed there is nothing more wonderful 
in literature than the Ninth Book of the Confessions, and the account 
which it gives of what befell the writer and his mother Monica at the 
time of ‘the vision of Ostic.’ 

Professor O’ Meara’s book is a study of the life of Augustine from 
his birth in 354 (the year 1954 marks the sixteen-hundreth anniver- 
sary of his birth) to his final conversion in 386, at the age of thirty- 
two. The book is learned and informing rather than a work of 
insight and illumination. The author has read widely in the 
voluminous literature which surrounds Augustine, and he criticises 
as well as uses the books which he has rezd; but he gives too much 
prominence to his statement of the views they contain, and he is 
somewhat overweighted by the burden of his learning. He is also 
somewhat naive and ultra-simple in his attempt to interpret the 
subtle electricity of the movement of Augustine’s mind; he tries to 
bring shades and nuances of feeling under regular rubrics and headings 
and to confine them within the walls of his own set scheme of ideas. 
The poetry and the noble eloquence of the Confessions vanish in his 
accurate but heavy prose; and Augustine goes into hiding behind 
the figures of Courcelle and Theiler and other interpreters, whose 
views Professor O’Meara feels himself bound to state and then to 
challenge or modify. The cloud of witness which he thus summons 
to his aid is more of a cloud than a witness; and one would have 
welcomed a more direct and frontal approach, with the author 
himself telling the reader simply what he himself felt, rather than this 
indirect attack through the works of other interpreters. 

Yet there is much that is of help and value in this book on 
the youth of Augustine. It is indeed informing, if it is not always 
enlightening. There is, for instance, a good and helpful account of 
the contemporary system of education in the chapter on Augustine's 
tarly training; and in two later chapters the author grapples—on 
the whole successfully—with the problem of Augustine's relations 








to Plotinus and Neo-Platonism. On the whole, and in the main, 
Professor O'Meara pursues a steady and sensible course: ‘Our 
aim,’ he writes, ‘is not to edify. nor to excite romantic /rissons, 
for to illustrate a psychological theory’ (indeed he fights shy of 
Psychology): and he is generally true to his aim. Many of his readers 
will find help and profit in the comparison which he draws between 
Augustine and Newmaa; none will be led astray, for there is nothing 
here to lead anybody astray. The only criticism is that one wants 
More light: a clearer view and a brighter style. ERNEST BARKER 
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OXFORD BIBLES 


The high standards of craftsmanship reached in 
the production of Oxford Bibles are unsurpassed 
in any other kind of printing and publishing 
and are only made possible by the long ex- 
perience, continuous production and extensive 
specialization which printing the Bible for 
several centuries has maintained. The latest 
additions to the extensive Oxford range are 


The New Oxford School Bible 


This is printed ina typeface of great clarity called 
SHELDON specially designed for this Bible by Mr. J. 
van Krimpen, the distinguished Dutch typographer. A 
distinctive feature is the specially drawn end-paper maps 
of Palestine and the Eastern Mediterranean. There is also 
a Brief Guide to the Contents, specially compiled for this 
Bible. 
Size 74 x 5 inches 
Cloth, boards 7s. 6d. With Apocrypha 9s. 6d. 


The Jasper Reference Bible 
A new edition printed in the very clear Plantin typeface, 
and with the comprehensive and accurate Oxford system 
of referen cs. 

Size 7 x 5 inches 
Printed on Oxford India Paper from 27s. 6d. 
With Oxford Concordance from 52s. 6d. 
With Cyclopedic Concordance 55s. Od. 


An important reissue 


The Interlinear Bible 


A large type students’ edition of the Authorized and 
Revised Versions with references and Revisers’ Notes, 
showing at a glance the different wording of the two 
versions and allowing cither to be read from the same text. 

From 37s. 6d. India Paper from 50s Od. 


a oe ee ee 
Size 84 x 54 inches 


These new Oxford Bibles are obtainable of all good 
booksellers. Prospectuses are available on request. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE WARWICK SQUARE LONDON FC4 


























The LLOYD DOUGLAS Books 


The Robe 
The Big Fisherman 


The magnificent, illustrated, uniform editions of these 
two greatly loved religious novels make an ideal 
Christmas Present at 25/- each. Also available are the 
standard editions at 12/6 each. Also his unfinished 
autobiography, TIME TO REMEMBER (12/6), and 
the complete biography by his daughters, THE SHAPE 
OF SUNDAY (15/-). 





The PETER MARSHALL Books 


The young Scotsman who became Chaplain to the U.S. 
Senate and who died in 1949 at the age of 46. 


His Life Story 


A Man Called Peter 


by his wife Catherine Marshall 
Ninth Large Printing 15/- 





His Sermons and Prayers 


Mr. Jones, Meet the 
Master 


Fourth Large Printing 10/6 


Hugh Redwood : “Peter Marshall lives again in these 
sermons and prayers. It is not only that he, being dead, 
yet speaketh as if for this particular day : his words 
are so printed that they convey, in a remarkable degree, 
the manner of their delivery, and are thus lessons in 
preaching as well. Every minister of the Gospel should 


7 


read his sermon on ‘Research Unlimited’. 


BISHOP FULTON SHEEN 


Selected Talks from his TV Programme—the most 
popular TV programme in the world. 


Life is Worth Living 


Fourth Large Printing 12/ 


The Rev. Andrew Prentice : “ This book holds a mirror 
up to life . . . rings true... is bound to be a vital 
contribution to our thinking about life. . . . It is unique.” 
(Liverpool Daily Post). 





Peter Davies > 
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Church History 


The Reformation in England. Vol. III: True Religion Now blisheg 
By Philip Hughes. (Hollis & Carter. 42s.) = 


Masters of the English Reformation. By Marcus L. Loane. (Ch 
Book Room Press. 12s. 6d.) ma 


Victorian Period Piece. By J.Stanley Leatherbarrow. (SPC K. 175,64 


IN a brilliant autobiographical fragment entitled Return to Reali 
(SPCK, 7s. 6d.), the Rev. W. P. Witcutt has described how ak 
days as a Roman Catholic priest, he gave a lecture to the Catholig 
Evidence Guild in Birmingham on the subject of the Reformati 
in the course of which he quoted Ronsard, including some lines On the 
corruption of the clergy. ‘At the back of the lecture-room I o 

the seated figure of the Archbishop's secretary, busily taking notes" 
Not long after, the Vicar-General sent for the lecturer, and ‘told 
with a searching look, that I was being transferred to “the farthest 
outpost of the diocese.” ... Later, a directive was issued that, 
when speaking of the events of the Reformation, the question of the 
corruption of the clergy must be touched with a light hand’ (p. 29), 


It is therefore the more necessary to insist that Fr. Hughes's mony 
mental history of The Reformation in England, of which the third volume 
has now been published, is animated by a very different temper, and has 
received, not only an official imprimatur, but also the admiration and 
respect of historians who are not of the Roman obedience. It is not, 
of course, impartial, but neither is it partisan or wilfully propagandist: 
the author is never unfair, except by inadvertence. It is, in fact, g 
work of real historical scholarship, based upon considerable research, 
candid, judicious, and remarkably objective. For example, Fr, 
Hughes quotes (p. 46 7.) only to repudiate the sweeping condemnation 
of the Elizabethan episcopate by Herbert Hall; and he goes out of his 
way to observe that Bishop Fletcher, as ‘an ambitious man of the 
world with only his wits to live by,” was‘a rare specimen of a type 
remarkably uncommon in the Church of England’ (p. 193). 

In these days, no historian can hope to have read the latest book 
upon his subject before the publication of his own; and it is unfortu. 
nate that Professor Powel M. Dawley’s Hale Lectures, John Whitgif 
and the English Reformation (Scribners, $3.00), and Dr. H. F. Wood 
house’s The Doctrine of the Church in Anglican Theology, 1547-1603 
(Church Historical Society: SPCK, 25s.), should have appeared too 
late for Fr. Hughes to make use of them ; nor had he seen the new 
edition of Frere and Douglas, Puritan Manifestoes, with a preface by 
Professor Norman Sykes (SPCK, 21s.). 

None the less, his work is a very solid and impressive and admirably 
documented contribution to the history of Elizabethan England. 
I think he is inclined to magnify the religious indifference of the English 
who were neither Puritans nor Papists, much as the piety of the 
eighteenth-century Church of England used to be minimised in so 
far as it was neither Evangelical nor Tractarian. I also think that he 
exaggerates the extent to which the Elizabethan Settlement was 
essentially a secular contrivance, ‘devised by the politicians.’ He has 
certainly missed the controversial purpose of Matthew Parker's 
collection of ancient manuscripts (p. 46), nor has he recognised 
Elizabeth in the role of Deborah. But he appreciates that ‘the 
danger to religion latent in Spanish Czsaro-papism . . . is an important 
part of the “background” of the history of the English Catholics under 
Queen Elizabeth’ (p. 243): he has noticed that‘ the popularity of bible- 
reading is a thing which really belongs to the second generation of 
Elizabethans’ (p. 229): he demolishes the legend that the deprived 
bishops ‘lived in a certain honourable retirement under formal restric- 
tion’ (p. 246), clarifies the issues in the trials of the Recusants (p. 357), 
and patiently corrects in footnotes the inaccuracies of Mr. Rowse, 
the errors of Professor Pollard, and the misapprehensions of Dr. 
Conyers Read. He reveals with unprecedented clarity the significance 
of Douay, and the greatness of Allen; he has materially qualified the 
traditional estimate of Fr. Persons, and on the Archpriest Controversy 
he is remarkably illuminating. It is almost an impertinence to ad 
that he writes extremely well. 


Canon Loane’s popular biographical sketches of Bilney, Tyndale, 
Latimer, Ridley and Cranmer, belong to a time-honoured tradition 
of Protestant hagiography, but are innocent of technical historical 
scholarship: a glance at the bibliographies at the end of each chaptet 
will sufficiently indicate the scope and the limitations of the work. 
The photographic illustrations are really excellent. 


Of these three books, the one that will most appeal to the general 
reader is Mr. Leatherbarrow’s Victorian Period Piece. At first sight 
the building of a parish church in Lancashire in 1869 does not appeaf 
to be a particularly appetising theme. But the freshness and 
originality with which it is handled cannot be too highly praised. 





The author approaches his subject by four converging avenues— 
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victorian social history, ecclesiastical history, architectural history, 
and family history—and then, in the concluding section, miraculously 
brings to life, and clothes with flesh and sinew, the dry bones of the 
ochial records of the building of Swinton Church. The architect 
was G. E. Street, and the moving spirit in the enterprise was the vicar, 
the Rev. Henry Robinson Heywood, father of Bishop Bernard 
Heywood; and it is noteworthy and typical that he and his relatives 
were the largest individual subscribers to the building fund. (The 
jiving was worth £200 a year.) 

Mr. Leatherbarrow has read widely and with discrimination: he 
writes in a lively, accurate, and engaging style, and makes some very 
dd and memorable observations. This is a fascinating and 
delightful book, an ideal Christmas present, and, as a contribution 
to social history, not unworthy to stand on the same shelf as Mr. 

G, M. Young’s Victorian England: Portrait of an Age. 
CHARLES SMYTH 


Thomist Studies 


Natureand Grace. Selections from the Summa Theologica of Thomas 
Aquinas. Translated and edited by A. M. Fairweather. (S.C.M. 
Press. 30s.) 

Turty years ago, when the present reviewer first fell into casual 

acquaintance with Thomas Aquinas, what struck him was the saint's 

manners. They were so free from religion. It was like listening to 

a plumber talk about his job or a policeman telling you how to get 
somewhere. Then dawned an uncanny sense, the alarming certainty 
that this plain talk was about the Ineffable, about God, these direc- 
tions—first to the right, second to the left and so forth—were giving 
no prescription or exhortation but the lay-out of the divine mind, 
and that was why they were plain. It was no matter whether Thomas 
used an Aristotelian idiom or any other, he would still be saying 
with the same relentless, unperturbed simplicity that all movement 
derives from God, that the things which God has made are like 
Him, that all things are seen by sacred doctrine under the aspect of 
God, either because they are God himself or because they have 
God for their beginning or end. God must contain within himself 
the whole perfection of existence. And this tecomes instantly clear 
when you pick up the poker to mend the fire (Sum. Theo. I, 4, 2). 
If you would speak truthfully of God, you must speak truthfully about 
things and treat them as existing, each according to its own nature, 
for each exists by participating in God and ‘the particular nature of 
each thing is an active and conserving power of its own which 
intends both its existence and its conservation.’ 

As Mr. Fairweather says, ‘Although Aquinas frequently appears 
to “prove by definition’’ what he really does is to answer a question 
by defining its elements . . . according to the final view which he means 
to expound.” In other words the whole of this vast structure rests 
not upon any supposed necessities of thought but upon the cosmic 
act of worship. Thomas has no shadow of a doubt that knowledge 
is actual, not theoretical: there is no ‘as if’ even in his conception 
of analogy, no model-making in order to reach provisional answers 
to specified questions. His realism is completely naive, so naive that 
it would make no difference to him what complications or mysteries 
men might elicit, what questions they might ask. The significant 
thing for him is thxt the potential is guaranteed by the actual and 
the Actual sans phrase is God. It is in this sense that he believes 
in predestination. *To destine means to bring.” *The reason why 
a rational creature is brought to eternal life must pre-exss! .. God 
since the reason why anything is advanced to its end lies in God.’ 
It is not a question of some anthropomorphic ce price or mechanical 
determination, but simply that all verbs pre-suppose the verb to be. 
Ths meant an enlargement of the critical intelligence or ‘natural 
feason’ so great that it seemed to his elders anarchy and to himself 
the human vocation, the very business of being the creature of God. 
Whatever the human mind is, it must be a human mind. Thus the 












heart of the Summa Theologica is its doctrine of God’s communion 
with man, of man’s participation in God, and this is what has been 
Presented to us in a clear and readable translation in this volume 

the doctrine of God, of Grace and of Faith, Hope and Charity, set 
forth in terms of the verb to be. It is the completely disinterested 
realisation, w hose joy like that of the Creator is that things should 


Mr. Fairweather’s admirable introduction points out the questions 
theologians discuss, sometimes inevitably with his eye on later theo- 
logical discussions. He has given a full bibliography. Yet it is to 


be hoped that beyond these, the reader will ‘investigate divine things’ 
more actually in the manner of Thomas, judging that ‘God is said 
to be the measure of all things, because all things have existence in 
T. S. GREGORY 


80 far they are like him.’ 
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Black’s Bible Dictionary 


M. S. and J. LANE MILLER 
A tri imph of printing and publishing 
excellently illustrated with over 500 photo- 
graphs, drawings, charts and diagrams 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND NEWSPAPEI Reprint 
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St. Matthew and St. Mark 


AUSTIN FARRER, D.D. 


Dr Farrer ntinues his elucidation of 
symbolism and pattern in the writings of 
tl Evangelists, demonstrating that these 
were literary works in a literary tradition, 
rather than ompilations of oral matter 
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Early Christian Interpre- 
tations of History 


R. L. P. MILBurn 
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MYSTERY 
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L. S. THORNTON, D.D. 
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the current debate about the Biblical and 
patristic significance of confirmation THE 
TIMES Dacre Press. ] L5s. net 


\ ntribution 


Chapters in a Life of Paul 


JOHN KNOX, D.D, 


A noted New Testament scholar makes a 
fresh interpretation of Paul’s career and 
religious experience, based on the Apostle’s 
own writings and regarding the personal 
passages of his letters as the primary source 

12 bd. net 


A History of the Church in 
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Dishonourable Pleasure 
By ANGUS WILSON 


HE novels of Mrs. Amanda McKittrick Ros have 

probably given more dishonourable pleasure than any 

works in the English language. From the time of Barry 
Pain’s famous review of Irene Iddesleigh in 1898 until, at any 
rate, the nineteen-thirties, there were always superior, educated 
readers who found a wild delight in the extraordinary fantasies 
of the stationmaster’s widow of Larne. It was coterie fun 
and had all the self satisfaction of the whimsical private joke. 
It was most unchivalrous fun, for the lady who unconsciously 
gave such pleasure to her readers was known to have been 
deeply hurt by the very few reviews in which she detected 
the mockery. It was fun, in fact, in very poor taste. Mr. 
Loudan has now given us a sketch of this outraged lady’s life 
and a full dissection of her work.* Does the amusement seem 
any less unsporting’? Do the Amanda Ros fans emerge in 
a better light ? Certainly not. We now. know that the station- 
master’s widow was something of a local tyrant, but a defeated, 
rather crazy tyrant of high courage. Does the laughter, then, 
seem any less justifiable? A hundred times no!  /rene 
Iddesleigh and Delina Delaney emerge as funnier than ever 
and extracts are given from an unpublished novel Helen 
Huddleson which promises even more. 

A little brutality of humour is probably a valuable purgative, 
and as, unlike Evelina’s admiress, we do not make old women 
race for our wagers, let us forget Mrs. Ros’s susceptibilities and 
laugh at her books. I earnestly recommend them to the 
younger generation. In any case, Mrs. Ros was tough. She 
would probably have answered us with the words of her 
heroine in that famous opening passage, ‘ Sympathise with me, 
indeed ! Ah, no! Cast your sympathy on the chill waves 
of troubled waters; fling it on the oases of futurity; dash it 
against the rock of gossip; or, better still, allow it to remain 
within the false and faithless bosom of buried scorn.’ Such 


—all books, advertised 
or reviewed in this special 
book issue can be 
obtained easily and 
quickly through 


W.H. SMITH 
& SON’S 
BOOKSHOPS 


® Ask for a free copy of our 
BOOK WINDOW: articles by well- 
known writers and lists of latest 
books. 
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were a few remarks of Irene as she paced the beach of limited 
freedom, alone and unprotected. Mrs. Ros’s rejoinders to he 
critics were, like Irene’s, very much of the * you know wh “ 
can do with it’ order. 

Amanda Malvina Fitzalan Anna Margaret McLelland 
McKittrick Ros, or, more properly, Anne Margaret Ross—fy 
she by no means confined her fiction to her novels paced 4 
beach of very limited freedom. Mr. Loudan illustrates his 
book with photographs. The main street of Larne, the exterior 
and the interior of Mrs. Ros’s home * Iddesleigh * have a yer 
claustrophobic effect in their pictures. Irene, oppressed 0 
the austere magnificence of Dunfern Mansion, made 4 
courageous bid for freedom by becoming the ‘ unlawful wife’ 
of her lover and ex-tutor Oscar Otwell. She became, as Mrs 
Ros said, ‘ the companion of vagrant tutorism.’ It led her to 
a sorry end. Starving, almost in rags, she was forced to retum 
to the gloomy mansion and was driven from its doors by her 
own son. * What wind of transparent touch,’ he cried, ‘mug 
have blown its blasts of boldest bravery around your poisoned 
person and guided you within miles of the mansion I proudly 
own?” The effect of the limited freedom of Larne upon 
Amanda Ros was more fortunate: it drove her to write her 
wonderful novels. 


She was not, however, like her heroine, alone and 
unprotected. Her first husband, Mr. Ross, was the kindly, 
efficient, popular stationmaster of Larne. Her second husband, 
Mr. Rodgers, was a farmer at Ballynahinch in the county of 
Down. Despite her domineering nature, Mrs. Ros seems to 
have commanded the devotion of both her husbands. We do 
not know their opinion of her works. Mr. Loudan talked to 
many people in Larne who had known and loved Andrew Ross, 
but with none of them would he ever be drawn into discussion 
of his wife’s novels. Mrs. Ros returned his kindness by 
enshrining him in Delina Delaney. Lord Gifford, she tells us, 
‘beckoned on the station agent . . . whose genial manner and 
exemplary courteousness are widely known . Stroking his 
long soft beard, that once claimed to be more gingered in 
colour, the station-agent answered him gently, yet assuredly, 
with the words: “ Certainly so ! it will have every attention.”’ 
It is a charming compliment from an authoress to her husband 
and worthy of the softer side of Mrs. Ros’s nature. Neverthe- 
less, she could not but have felt that her husbands had got the 
better end of the bargain. She was a very handsome woman. 
She was a world-famous novelist whose works were read ‘by 
all the crowned heads of Europe except the Czar of Russia and 
the Emperor of Austria... She came of very ancient lineage, 
of Danish descent, and of her brothers and sisters she wrote 
‘an accomplished scholar, ‘ married a beautiful and cultured 
lady.” ‘absolutely of independent means,’ ‘her home is 4 
magnificent treasure of art.” This was her story and she clearly 
believed it. There was, therefore, not a little condescension in 
her marriages. Though, here too, her imagination was in play 
Andrew Ross, the stationmaster, she wrote, * was a_ perfect 
gentleman in every way, manner and character. He dined with 
every gentleman of note who crossed in vessels to Larne 
Harbour from all parts, viz., Lord Londonderry, Lord Roberts, 
Lord Ashbourne, Sir George White and hundreds of such and 
always seemed the most gentlemanly of them all... . He was 
a fine English scholar and could speak Russian, French and 
Norwegian fluently... Even in personal affairs, her fancy was 
as strange as it was grandiose. 


at you 


Her life, alas. was not unclouded. She was left a lime works 
by a friend of her husband’s and the legacy led to endless 
quarrels and legal actions. After her first husband's retite- 
ment, she was forced to convert * Iddesleigh’ itself into 4 
general store. Her character, however, was as ill adapted for 


* © Rare Amanda! By Jack Loudan. (Chatto & Windus. 15s.) 
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Woman to 
Woman 


Feminine curiosity has everything to commend 
it. Indeed, the world would be a much sadder and 
more ignorant place were it not for the interest 
taken in all things by the fair sex. 

So it is quite natural for British women, young 
and old alike, to want to know all they can about 
Soviet women, young and old alike. 

Nor need this commendable curiosity go 
unsatisfied. Every month the magazine Soviet Woman 
brings into the British home news, articles and 
photographs of everyday life for women and 
children in the U.S.S.R. Your newsagent can get 
you a copy for Is. or order it on subscription 
of 10s. a year. Otherwise you can write to: 
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** One of the finest descriptions 
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commerce as for working lime. Above all, she suffered from 
the critics whose mockery came home to her. Barry Pain, 
D. B. Wyndham Lewis, whom she called St. Scandalbags, and 
Thomas Beer, who wrote the preface to the American edition 
of Irene Iddesleigh, were the chief sources. It seems even now 
unforgiveable that Mr. Beer should have written, ‘a poor 
tame woman, wife to a workman, escaping on paper from the 
knowledge that things had always been dour and plain around 
her and that they would never be anything else.” However 
Mrs. Ros gave as good as she got. Mr. Loudan gives a list 
of scarifying terms she used to describe critics: it is quite 
superb. She was a mistress of personal abuse and she knew 
what evil critics had done. Had not the greatest novelist of 
all time, her revered model, Marie Corelli, been ‘driven to 
a premature grave through the filthy attacks both on her works 
and person which were allowed to pass by the stream of 
contradiction, the river of retaliation, without the faintest 
attempt to drown them beneath the waters of scandal’? It is 
fascinating to reflect what verbal warfare would have resulted 
had Mrs. Ros ever met Miss Corelli, for their virtues and 
vices seem identical. 

Mr. Loudan’s sketch of Mrs. Ros’s life is quite admirable, 
at once ironic and sympathetic. He rightly sees, however, that 
it is her work that matters, and gives copious extracts. Like 
most Ros fans, he feels in the end, as I do, that it is somewhat 
more than inspired nonsense, or, at any rate, that her Humpty 
Dumpty imperious treatment of the English language is so 
inspired that it passes beyond the ridiculous to the wonderful. 
I only fear that his well chosen extracts will satisfy the reader, 
who does not know her works, for it is in their totality, despite 
certain tediums, above all, in their amazing plots, that they 
must be known. To pass from Irene Iddesleigh where the 
bankruptcy of the extravagant Lord and Lady Dilworth 
becomes their ‘removal from their heightened haunt of high 
born socialism’ to Delina Delaney is to realise Mrs. Ros’s 
range. /rene is a melancholy, psychological novel of inner 
torment, Delina is a novel of fast and terrifying action, of 
murder and intrigue. If it is the more rewarding of the two, 
that is due no doubt to the presence of the vile Lady Mattie 
Maynard, alias Madam de Maine. Nothing, perhaps, surpasses 
her death-bed scene. * Ordering her right foot to be likewise 
shown him, Lord Gifford exclaimed: “Oh God ! It is true ! 
This is my cousin, Lady Mattie Maynard! She had six toes 
on her right foot!’ Only the unpublished manuscript of 
Helen Huddleson with its hero Lord Raspberry and _ its 

rocuress Madam Pear who had ‘a swell staff of sweet-faced 
Sateess swathed in stratagem, whose members and garments 
glowed with the lust of the loose,’ promises more. It is Mr. 
Loudan’s imperative task to get Helen Huddleson published. 
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Discipline and Self-Discipline 


Language as Gesture: Essays in the Craft and Elucidation of 4 
Poetry. By R. P. Blackmur. (George Allen and Unwin, 25s) 


Mr. R. P. BLACKMUR is one of the most influential of living criti 
although his influence on this side of the Atlantic has been md 
indirect, through other critics. The appearance of this Collection 
of twenty-one essays—including important essays on Yeats Elio 
and Pound, and on criticism—is therefore to be welcomed The 
essays were written at various times between 1930 and 1951: al 
but eight of them appeared in Mr. Blackmur’s two Out-of-prin 
books of criticism, The Double Agent (1935) and The Expense of 
Greatness (1940). The collection makes a remarkably Consistent 
whole; perhaps a little too consistent. Discipline and attention 
remain the passwords; precise, authoritative, anonymous are terms of 
commendation; wilful, idiosyncratic, personal, are used to damp 
This system, which has dominated the best criticism for so long, is 
certainly not Mr. Blackmur’s invention, but his curious, attentive ang 
somewhat pedantic mind is at home in the system and able to work it 
and, by working it, extend its scope and power. Mr. Blackmur’s 
special contributions are perhaps his emphasis on construction~ 
‘the fitting of words together, which is not the same as fitting notions 
together’—and on what might be called the theory of partially colle. 
tive composition: ‘no poet can compose the whole of his poetry 
himself and if he does not go for help to poetic authority he will 30 
elsewhere. . . .” : 

The most obvious merit of this criticism is its power of Cleaning, 
by elimination of what Mr. Blackmur calls ‘debris.’ Good examples 
of this operation in the present volume are the thorough and destruc. 
tive analysis of the language of E. E. Cummings, and the notes on 
Emily Dickinson and Thomas Hardy. This is useful work and Mr, 
Blackmur’s conception of the critic as a custodian of language is a 
noble and a relevant one. The usual difficulty about custodians 
presents itself, however, when we consider Mr. Blackmur’s own us 
of language, as distinct from his ideas about how other people 
should use it. This is a basic problem—and not only for Mr. Black- 
mur—since critics, whatever their professions, cannot maintain 
good standards of writing if their own writing gives scandal. Mr. 
Blackmur’s writing, like that of many distinguished contemporary 
critics, is only rarely precise, often unnecessarily obscure and idiosyn- 
cratic, usually clumsy and occasionally vicious. It presents in short 
many of the defects which the critic is busy revealing in other people's 
work. When Mr. Blackmur tells us that Mr. Eliot ‘ provides us with 
an example of a powerful poetic imagination feeding on a corpus of 
insight either foreign or stultifying to the imaginative habit of most 
of us,’ he shakes our confidence, by his ghoulish metaphor, in his 
credentials to judge Mr. Eliot, and irritates us by his assumption 
that we share his imaginative habits. 


The question of the quality of the writing, in the job of such a 
critic, is not at all a question of ornament and not altogether a ques- 
tion of example. It is one that affects our idea of the meaning of 
the critical work as a whole. Mr. Blackmur is often, and 
in crucial passages, extremely obscure, and what we are going to 
make of his obscurity depends on the trust we put in him as a writer. 
‘If metre as motion brings meaning to gesture,’ he tells us, ‘then 
motion as metre moors gesture to meaning.” That is a dark saying 
—made, if possible, darker by Mr. Blackmur’s previous definition 
of ‘gesture’—but it might be the only way of stating a difficult con- 
clusion drawn from accurate observation. If, after struggling with 
it for a while, we decide that it is not worth further effort, we are 
influenced by, among other things, the memory of a phrase on the 
page before: *such a double and darting image as drunkards delight to 
see.” If our clinical researches have led us to suspect that drunkards 
do not delight to see double and darting images, then we shall also 
suspect that Mr. Blackmur has got into the habit of writing loosely. 
This suspicion is not dissipated by the critic’s condescending, and at 
times arrogant, manner towards his reader: ‘If the reader is deceived 
by the rhetoric and believes the poem’—an over-rated little piece 
by Mr. Wallace Stevens—‘is no more than a verbal plaything, he 
ought not to read poetry except as a plaything.’ Pedagogues 
bluster of this kind will impress only those among Mr. Blackmurs 
readers who are attending his classes at Princeton; these will answet 


‘the Stevens question’ in tones of appropriate awe. 


There, of course, is the origin of much of the trouble. The crite 
who teaches in a University and writes in the academic quarterlies 
is like a prison chaplain; he has a captive audience to which he 
commends a discipline, but his audience has no means of commending 
discipline to him. The present review is an attempt to redress the 
balance. 

DONAT O'DONNELL 
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Steinberg 
By Steinberg. 


Now and then, in the history of graphic art, there springs from 
nowhere a new vision, a clear eye, a quirk-of-the-pen which injects 
such virility into the steady stream of black and white drawings that 
practising strugglers wring their hands in despair and sink without a 
groan. The susceptible produce their analysing glasses and try to 
adapt themselves to fit the new Formula to Success, and the vultures 
put on their hobnail boots and gallop down the newly opened roads 
of another man’s labours (‘Feet are worn a little longer this year, 
I hear’). 

It may even happen that the full value of the injection is swamped 
by the flux of echoes which almost immediately surrounds it, or that 
the fresh approach lacks sufficient invention (or technical resources) 
for continued development. Then once more the level is found and 
the stream steadies. 

Steinberg, it might be said, is the mescalin injection of this decade 
of graphic art. His fertile brain has conjured out of the inkpot 
a freshness of vision, a darting insight into the familiar which reveals 
uncomfortably clearly the Doggie beneath the Sin. The awful dream, 
the recurrent nightmare, is realised, and there we stand on the grand 
Staircase, with our pants down, and although we are not aware of 
it we are about to be strangled by the flourishes of our own signatures. 

Steinberg does not accept the conventions of the Punch and Judy 
show, the slips round the back and peeps under the curtain, and the 
more tinsel we drape over the peeling fagade, the more penetrating 
the eye behind his focussing glass. 

Saul Steinberg was born in Roumania and studied art and architec- 
ture in Milan. In Italy he practised for a while as an architect and 
did a certain amount of cartooning until 1941, when he found it 
advisable to make his way to America where, in almost the same 
breath, he joined the New Yorker and the US Navy. At the end of 
the war he made his home in New York. His early work, of the 
Central European school of simple line and simple joke, was not 
particularly outstanding, but at some point, and without apparent 
labour, the mouse gave forth a mountain and with a swirl of lines and 
a flourish of wit the captions were gone, the formula swallowed and 
Steinberg spoke. 

His comments are caustic and uncompromising, fertile and con- 
structive. He tells us, we are lost and lonely behind our spectacles; 
but he shows us that our lonely thumbprints are like the feathers of a 
bird. He pricks us when we are puffed up, and then sets our groans 
to music. He tears up our diplomas and then fascinates us with the 
ftterns he makes of the pieces. He is an iconoclast who wields the 
hammer with such beautiful strokes that indignation is lost in admira- 
tion, 


ORRIN REE 
NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 


Prize Essay: Faith and Reason 


THERE is a renewed interest in personal religion. There are notable 
accessions to the Roman and other churches amongst leading artists 
and men and women of letters. Undergraduate societies that, in the 
Thirties, were exclusively interested in politics and social affairs are 
now ready to discuss problems of religion. What is particularly diffi- 
cult to assess is whether this tendency is merely an ephemeral phase 
reflecting the disillusion with science, which threatens us with the 
H-bomb and seems to offer us not Utopia but an unattractive Brave 
New World. Or are we witnessing the beginning, as some say, of a 
serious Christian revival ? 

In the hope of discovering more about the political, intellectual, and 
emotional basis of this revised interest in personal salvation and 
organised Christianity, THe NeW STATESMAN AND NATrTION is offering 
prizes for the best essays on the broad subject of Faith and Reason 
rhe first prize is £200, with three other prizes of £50. It is further 
intended that if a number of essays are worthy of publication, the 
prize essays and others of outstanding merit will be published in book 
form. In that case, £20 will be paid for essays which did not win 
prizes but are included in the book 

Ihe essays must be of not more than 3,000 words, and they must 
reach The Editor, Tue New STraTeESMAN AND Nation, 10 Great Turn- 
stile, London, W.C.1, by February 28, 1955. Manuscripts should be in 
typescript and bear a pseudonym. A sealed envelope, marked *‘ Essay,’ 
with the writer’s real name should be enclosed 

The prize is open to all men and women who will be under 
twenty-six years of age on January 1, 1955. 

The judges for the competition will be: Dr. J. Bronowski; H. A. 
Hodges, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Reading; Stuart 
Hampshire, Fellow of New College, Oxford; and the Editor of Tue 
New STATESMAN AND NATION, 


The Passport. 


(Hamish Hamilton. 25s.) 
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To a graphic artist Steinberg is a joy in the tradition of Klee 
Dufy. He excites the brain to work along a thousand new ¢ “ 
and sets the eye wandering over the network of his technica] inventi 
Sometimes, and this is perhaps his only fault, the treatment 
more interesting to him than the idea. Then his wit tends to diss: 
into decoration or (noticeably once or twice in this new book) the 
private joke. At his decorative moments, Steinberg js alwa 
absorbing, but when he comments he is devastating, unique; g 
giant. ; 

Steinberg, more than most artists of this generation, has suffered 
the constant looting of his talent by his own profession. The Stein 
School of Illegitimates no doubt spreads across the States; it certainly 
supports a good quarter of the cartoonists in France and (willingly 
or unwittingly) a fair number in this country. His deceptive simplicity 
of style and individual sharpness of expression are so Piercing that ong 
needs to fall over backwards to escape being hypnotised; to lean 
towards him is to succumb. 

Of the three Steinberg albums which have been published in thiy 
country in the last nine years—each one progressively more lavish in 
production—The Passport (224 pages, 350 drawings) is the mog 
bumper. It is ingenious, surrealist, ridiculous, nonsensical, thre 
dimensional and wildly enjoyable. 

It does demand the positive co-operation of the reader, for this i 
no ordinary book of cartoons. It is a most unusual State of Mind 
where the world of reality and fantasy meet on the most logical of 
terms in the hand of an exciting and inspired draughtsman, 

Steinberg will either catch your imagination—or you will see nothing 
inhim. But I hazard a guess that if you see nothing in him you have 
a recurrent dream of your pants falling down on the grand Staircase, 
and you underline your signature. 

RONALD SEARLE 


London As It Was 


Original Views of London As It Is: Vol. I. By Thomas Shotter Boys, 
(Charles W. Traylen, Guildford. Two volumes 12 guineas, of 
7 guineas each.) 


THis modern re-issue emphasises Boys’s London As It Is as a peak of 
pictorial reproduction. The topographical print demands a number 
of ingredients for absolute success; when artist, engraver, scene, 
paper and process are all of the best, such a masterpiece as this 
will emerge. 

Boys was a considerable topographical artist with a sense of light 
and shadow, and a first-class technician in both pencil and—particu- 
larly neutral—colours. His printer was Hullmandel, his scene 
London of a little over a hundred years ago—warm, colourful and 
architecturally stately. By Boys’s time, lithography had established 
itself, over aquatint and mezzotint, as the medium for the best repro- 
duction of landscape, but Boys turned back towards those riches of 
aquatint which the lithograph lacked, and developed the lithotint, 
with its capacity for graduation of shades and tints. 

Three years earlier, Boys and Hullmandel, although already able 
to produce the lithotint, decided against it, in favour of the chromo- 
lithograph, for their Picturesque Architecture in Paris, Ghent, Antwerp, 
Rouen. Thereafter, they turned back to the lithotint, first with Views 
in York (1841)—handsome but hardly promising the triumph of the 
second book—before London As It Is, with its twenty-six superb 
plates. Unfortunately, the lesson they demonstrated was not learnt. 
‘Progress’ demanded chromolithography as the method and, unfor- 
tunately, the worst of Victorian art and design as subject, so that, by 
the time of the Great Exhibition, the English colour plate had fallen, 
in a mere ten years, from its peak to its utter pit. The plates of— 
for instance—Digby Wyatt's Industrial Arts of the Nineteenth Century, 
which is, in effect, a pictorial souvenir of the Great Exhibition, 
are technically remarkable ; but they are not pleasant to the eye. 

In its own time, Boys’s book was issued in plain and, probably, 
hand-coloured states. The re-issue is in seven-colour offset litho 
graphy, based on the coloured version in the Guildhall Library 
which may have been coloured by Boys himself. Mr. Traylen, 
better known perhaps as an antiquarian bookseller specialising 
topographical and colour-plate books, is issuing the work in two 
volumes, the first of which is now ready. The original text by Charles 
Ollier is retained with parallel modern comment by James Laver 
It is bound, French fashion, in wrappers to allow the two volumes 
to be bound up together, or the plates extracted for framing. Indes 
it is strange that the plates are not seen more often as wall-decoration 
for, in colour, theme, balance and for their decorative and histor! 
value, they must rank with any prints ever issued. JOHN ARLOTT 
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OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


, of the London Missionary 
A History 995-1945. By Norman Goodall. 
4OUP. 42s.) 
mus survey of the third half-century of the 
LMS continues Richard _ Lovett Ss earlier 
History (Oxford, 1899) which described the 
first hundred years (1795-1895). 

Dr. Goodall opens with seven regional 
chapters. The first two are the longest, and 
are devoted to India and C hina; the rest deal 
with LMS work in Bechuanaland and the 
Rhodesias, Madagascar, Papua and the 
South Sea Islands. The latter part of the 
volume includes three general chapters con- 
cerned with Education (an important activity 
in a Society with a € ongregational back- 
ground), Medical Missions and the Home 
Base. There is also a useful appendix listing 
alphabetically the missionaries who served 
from 1895, ; 

The story is a heroic one, and is well told. 
Inconditions that were always difficult, often 
lonely and sometimes frustrating, men and 
women of character, faith and perseverance 
laboured and were rewarded. Orthodoxy 
was not always the most prized quality, and 
the record includes many like William 
Pearson, whom a colleague described as 
‘the man with the worst theology and the 
finest Christianity in India.’ 

Inevitably a book of this kind has to 
mention a great number of people, and the 
author is not zlways able to prevent his 
narrative declining into a catalogue of names. 
Here and there this makes for dull reeding. 
But Dr. Goodall has dug manfully into the 
Society’s archives, and his text is illustrated 
and enlivened by p.ssages from missionary 
letters and reports. 

These quotations make his book as 
rewerding for the historian as for the theo- 
logian. In 1928 the secretary of the LMS 
China Council wrote: * There is no disguising 
the fact that for certain types of minds the 
present attitude of the Chinese is trying. 
Instead of systematically taking the lower 
place they now naturally claim at least 
equality and at times assume leadership over 
the Western person. I prefer the new 
virility to the old docility.” The files of the 
missionary societies are indeed a rich, and 
still comparatively unexploited, source for 
the historian of Asia. 

O. B. S. 


Aspects of Progressive Jewish Thought. 

(Gollancz 12s. 6d.) 

Tuis book is dedicated, in honour of his eight- 
ieth birthday, to Dr. Leo Baeck the Rabbi 
of Berlin who, in the Hitler period, refused 
to leave Germany and voluntarily went with 
the remnants of his flock to a concentration 
camp. It is edited by the late Rabbi Israel 
l. Mattuck, and contains sixteen contribu- 
tions dealing with the different aspects of 
progressive Jewish thought. 

Progressive Judaism—comprising both the 
reiorm and the liberal movements—origin- 
ated in Germany in the early part of the 
nineteenth century whence it spread to the 
West, especially to the English-speaking 
world. It developed, therefore, in a period 
in which belief in progress as a whole was 
general and sincere; and from the beginning 
it laid great emphasis on reason and ethics. 
At the same time its adherents believed that 
the whole history of Jewish religion, as 
revealed in the Bible, is a continued progress 
from tribal worship to the loftiest heights of 


a universal religion; and hold that Progres- 
sive Judaism today is the legitimate continua- 
tion of this historical development. 

They also stress that Progressive Judaism 
is more than ‘an ethical fraternity,’ but based 
on true piety and devotion; and the beautiful 
contribution of Miss Lily Montagu on 
prayer proves how true this claim is. 

In addition, there are other issues, per- 
haps even more difficult. Since its earliest 
days the progressive movement stressed the 
universal character of Judaism detached, 2s 
it were, from its national elements, while 
historical Judaism has always been linked 
indissolubly to the people of Israel. Two 
separate articles deal with these opposing 
attitudes. 

The reader will miss perhaps the treatment 
of the question how far the doubts of the 
present generation in the reality of pregress 
affect the foundations of the movement. 
But the little book gives an instructive 
survey of its different aspects, and descrites 
the part which Progressive Judaism is playing 
in the religious struggle of our time. 

W. Z. 
Collected Poems. By Frances Cornford. 
(Cresset Press. 10s. 6d.) 


FRANCES CORNFORD, whose poems are 
collected now for the first time, holds a 
small, but individual area of poetic territory 
somewhere half-way between Emily Dickin- 
son and the English Georgians. A poem 
like* Summer Beach’, however, never manages 
quite to achieve the metaphysical shudder 
which is present throughout the work of 
Emily Dickinson. The tension is never great 
enough to get over a rather too ‘poetic’ use 
of language, and Miss Cornford seems to te 
at her best in pure description, where her giit 
for sharp, fresh observation can show to best 
advantage: 
I used to think that grown-up people chose 
To have stiff backs and wrinkles round 
their nose, 
And veins like small fat snakes on either 
ae 
These lines come from a poem called 
‘Childhood’, and show clearly the nature 
of Miss Cornford’s talent. It is an innocent 
approzch to the world, an innocent approach 
to language that informs her best -poems. 
But the innocence of the child rather than of 
the mystic—there is a real difference in spite 
of Blake—and, whatever the quality of 
individuzl poems, this means that other 
practitioners have nothing to learn from her. 
The blurb on this book says that Miss 
Cornford’s voice ‘has been neither drowned 
by nor assimilated to the concerted music of 
twentieth-century verse.” What is odd is that 
the second part of the sentence should be 
put forward as a recommendation. 
A. H. 


The Fundamentals of Singing. By Charles 
Kennedy Scott. (Cassell. 42s.) 


Witu the present position of singing in this 
country where practically every teacher has 
his own ‘method’ it would be too much to 
hope that any single person would agree 
with every word in this book. The art of 
singing cannot be learned from a book but 
Mr. Scott's enquiry into the mechanical and 
expressive aspects of the art can probably 
do more to help both teachers and would- 
be singers towards a really sound approach 
to their studies than any other treatise. 


1954 731 


If concentration leit-motif in this 
book,’ the fundamentz! principle of tension 
is the ground bass whose presence, as in a 
passacaglia, is constantly necessary. Good 
tone is dependent on both these qualities, 
which together with emotion, rhythm and 
the many cther essentials of good singing, 
spring from the preper muscular control of 
the dizphr:gm. ‘The central effort at the 
diaphragm is perhzps the most important 
thing in singing, as it governs the general 
tension that is essenti:! to a sustained and 
balanced style.” Althouth ‘speech is of 
tremendous impertance in song’ nothing 
worthwhile can ever be accomplished with- 
Out muscular energy and bodily activity, 
the right use of which results in that relaxa- 
tion, the finely bilanced interplay of tensions 
which is the mark of the great singer. 

While never leaving the main stream of 
exposition for long, these 400-odd pages 
introduce the reader to many fascinating 
byways and the music. illustrations, ranging 
from plain-chant to contemporary music 
and embracing both the choral and solo 
repertoire. 


‘is a 


J. G. 


Proverbs for Pleasure. By H. Pullar-Strecker. 
(Christopher Johnson. 21s.) 


AN odd and agreeatle book, in which un- 
common proverbs are arranged under 
headings, each heading expressing a leading 
idea. It may thus be used as a work of 
reference, but will perhaps have more appeal 
as a browser; in any case it has that peculiar 
charm of the labour of love. 

N. P. R. 





COMPANY 


BEKOH CONSOLIDATED 
RUBBER ESTATES LIMITED 


Dividend of 5 Per Cent 


THe 34th annual general meeting of Bekon 
Consolidated Rubber Estates Ltd., was held 


MEETING 





on November 25 in London. 
Mr. E. G. Estall (the chairman), who 
presided, said: The year’s working, taking 


into account the Replanting Cess recovered, 
shows a profit of £32,636, of which £10,595 
was spent on the upkeep and replanting of 
the immature areas on both estates. Taxation 
takes nearly 70 per cent. of the net profits, 
leaving rather less than sufficient to provide 
a 5 per cent. dividend which your directors 
are recommending, and which reduces the 
carry-forward by £1,145. 

Bekoh Estate comprises some 3,629 acres, 
of which 2,833 acres are planted with rubber: 
2,115 acres are old and obviously need re- 
planting. Your directors realise that the 
replanting of the estates is of the utmost 
importance and have already sanctioned the 
replanting of some further 145 acres. 

The Coronation Estate comprises some 
3,388 acres, of which 3.187 acres are planted 


with rubber, of which 2,671 acres were 
planted between 1923 and 1941. 40 acres of 
the 188 acres planted in 1948 have just 


recently come under the knife and are already 
producing 600 Ib. per acre 

Last year when we met the price of the 
commodity was approximately Is. 64d. per Ib. 
Today it is in the neighbourhood of 2s. per 
lb. I hope—and this hope is shared by many 
others—that we do not have another boom 
price but that we may continue at a steady 
price and thus enable directors to formulate 
their programmes more easily to finance 
replanting. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


HavinG declared on November 5 that the 
Stock Exchange boom would flatten out 
‘from now on’ I cannot pretend to have 
been astonished at the weakness of market 
prices this week. But I was surprised at the 
immediate cause of it. The reasons I had 
given for my own hunch were humdrum 
enough—that investors had very large 
profits they could take, that the longer the 
security boom went on the more nervous 
people got about its bursting and that many 
*blue chip’ yields were now lower than that 
on War Loan. It seemed to me that this was 
sufficient to halt the advance, though not to 
reverse the trend. But the economists have 
to invent another alarm—that the economy 
is ‘drifting into a condition of semi-inflation’ 
and that Bank rate must be raised to stop 
the drift before it is too late. An article 
by Mr. Roy Harrod in the Financial Times 
on these lines really seems to have upset 
the gilt-edged market. Probably it brought 
to mind that at the Mansion House dinner 
in October vague warnings about inflation 
had been uttered both by the Chancellor 
and the Governor of the Bank. It is time, 
] think, to examine this inflation bogey a 
little more seriously. If it is allowed to 
frighten the gilt-edged market into a higher 
rate of interest there will be a sympathetic 
rise in the ‘blue chip’ yields, that is, a fall in 
the market prices of our leading industrial 
equities. ‘ . 7 

I have turned up the Mansion House 
speeches of October 20 and did not find 
them very alarming. Mr. Butler referred to 
his 1953 speech when he said that Britain 
was steering a middle course between 
the primrose path and the waste land. ‘This 
year,” he said, ‘if you take the primroses as 
being inflation, they are a bit nearer. In fact, 
1 am going to prevent you from picking too 
many of them if necessary." Mr. Cobbold 
added : ‘I would judge that the economy ts at 
the moment running at high speed but still 
on a fairly even keel—with the barometer 
rather more towards inflation than towards 
deflation. I see little in the monetary and 
credit picture to suggest that we are as yet 
running beyond a healthy, active economy. 
Nevertheless, the margin between healthy 
activity and less healthy boom is only a 
narrow one.’ Neither speaker, it will be 
observed, gave any concrete evidence of 
inflation. What has happened since October 
20 to change the position? The volume of 
money this year has not risen by as much as 
the index of production, which implies that 
there is no monetary inflation. There is no 
sign yet of the opening of an inflationary gap, 
that is, of an overall excess of demand over 
available supply. Production has risen this 
year by 7 per cent. but consumers’ expendi- 
ture—in real terms—has been running at 
under 3 per cent. above the 1953 average, 
enabling the volume of exports to rise by 
about 6 per cent. So we come to ‘over-full’ 
employment as the only visible support of the 
economist’s bogey. Unemployment is down 
to 1.1 per cent. and the number of unfilled 
vacancies has risen to the point where it 
exceeds the number of unemployed. 

* * * 


I am quite prepared to admit that there are 
signs of stress in the economy and of excess 
of demand in certain industries, Steel is in 





somewhat short supply, completion of new 
houses is sometimes held up by delays in 
bath and sanitary iron-work deliveries, 
electrical consumer goods are getting tight. 
But these stresses can be met by other means 
than the monetary. When the economy is 
moving forward in vigorous fashion it is 
foolish to apply a psychological shock by 
raising the Bank rate. That is the great objec- 
tion to the use of the monetary weapon— 
that the short-term rate of interest cannot be 
moved without changing the long-term rate, 


1954 


that a fall in the gilt-edged market 

industrial borrowing, holds up the inves 
in new plant which is required to ine 
productivity and generally undermines 


fidence. Mr. Butler can deal with inflation. 
ary stresses far more effectively by the Use of 
discriminating taxation in his budget, | 
have previously argued that the use of Bank 
rate should be mainly confined to the contro} 
of the short-term movements of inter. 
national capital. (That does not arise at 
the moment, for the weakness of Sterling ig 
due to commodity trading causes.) It should 
not be used to administer a psychological 
shock unless the nation is really in need of 
one. That may have been necessary in 195) 
but it is certainly not called for today. 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


DEALINGS for the fortnightly account on the 
Stock Exchange closed on Tuesday in an 
atmosphere of gloom engendered by the 
weakness in the gilt-edged market. There 
was a sharp recovery in the Government 
‘longs,’ after early falls, on Wednesday but 
the talk of mflation, which is current just 
now, has robbed the market of its resilience. 
Industrial equity shares have fallen in sym- 
pathy and while I see no fundamental 
reversal of the ‘bull’ trend I consider that 
the ‘blue chips’ have entered a phase of 
price consolidation. Take, for example, 
TUBE INVESTMENTS. The report for the year 
to July 31 has just been published. It is 
disappointing with its very slight increase 
in profits. The output of bicycles, which 
makes an important contribution to profits, 
has increased, but there is the risk of in- 
creased tariffs in the United States which 
will affect the considerable export trade. 
The aluminium division again showed a loss. 
The company has brought down its manu- 
facturing costs and should maintain its 
competitive position, but at 8ls. to yield 
4.2 per cent. on dividends of 17! per cent. 
and 15.15 per cent. on earnings of 63} per 
cent. I do not find the shares very attractive. 
= * - 


I AM often asked to name a company which 
is interested in making the machinery for 
factory automation. Apart from the well- 
known machine tool companies, such as 
CHURCHILL and ALFRED HERBERT, I am 
reminded that STAVELEY COAL AND IRON 
acquired last year James Archdale of 
Birmingham which not only makes the 
regular machine tools for the motor and air- 
craft industries but is specialising in this 
new machinery for automatic factory pro- 
duction. Staveley recently acquired the 
Standard Machine and Tool Company of 
Canada which will turn out the machine 
tools of the Archdale type. It also recently 
acquired W. H. Smith (Electrical Engineers) 
of Manchester which is engaged in the 
manufacture of radar and electronic equip- 
ment in the industrial field. In these useful 
directions Staveley has employed the com- 
pensation of £1,000,000 odd which it received 
for its colliery assets. Earnings for the year 
to June, 1954, amounted to 25} per cent. 
and dividends of 15 per cent. were paid on 
capital which was doubled by the share 
bonus of December, 1953. I do not expect the 
shares to rise immediately above their present 
price of 60s. (to yield 5 per cent.) but if they 
come back in the present market dullness 
they should be worth buying for the long view. 





AT this season of the year it is appropriate 
to call attention again to the highly successfy 
makers of Tri-Ang toys. The net profity 
of LINES BROTHERS for the year to June, 1954 
rose by no less than 60 per cent. and were 
the highest in the company’s history, The 
management is now reaping the benefit of 
the new plant it installed and the new 
factories it built over a year ago. The new 
South African factory has only recently 
been completed and in view of the almost 
complete embargo on the import of toys 
in South Africa a large and profitable 
market is there waiting to take its large 
output. New technical developments have 
involved further heavy capital expenditure 
and a new issue of capital is therefore 
expected. It may be recalled that a 400 per 
cent. capital bonus was distributed in 
February, 1952. Earnings last year amounted 
to 51.0 per cent. against 32 per cent. in 
the previous year and the dividend was 
increased from 134 per cent. to 16% per cent, 
As this was covered more than three times 
by earnings, the 5s. shares at the present 
price of 15s. 9d. to yield 5 per cent are still 
not unreasonably valued although I would 
wait for the announcement of the new issue 
before considering a purchase. The shares 
were only 10s. 6d. when I recommended 
them last January. 
* a o 

For the first time and at long last the new 
accounts Of GENERAL LONDON AND URBAN 
PROPERTIES Covering the eighteen months to 
March 31 will give shareholders some re 
assurance. This house-and-flat property 
company was badly hit by rent restriction 
but since the Housing Repairs and Rents 
Act came into force on September 1 some 
increase in rents has been secured. The 
company has a valuable flat property in 
Du Cane Court in Balham, some of whose 
flats are let furnished, and this year it has 
acquired Grove Estates, Twickenham, which 
owns a modern block of sixty flats neat 
Richmond Bridge. It is now just earning 
and paying the 6 per cent. preference divi- 
dends (on £180,000 capital) but there are 
arrears of dividend from April, 1%, 
amounting to 12s. 7d. gross or 6s. 10jd. net 
per share. At 16s. 6d. the preference shares 
yielding 7} per cent. have interesting poss 
bilities now that the directors state that 
‘it is becoming clearer that the way is open 
. . . for the beginning of the payment of the 
arrears.’ It is also becoming clear that the 
directors need pushing into more positive 
action and much clearer English. 
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The - ee be made through a 
advertisem Vinistry of Labour or a 
Loca! Office « ? the . 
Scheduled Emp nent Agency tf the appu 
o 18-64 inclusive or @ 
’ a mar 
can 1s-59 inclusive unless he or 
womal aged 
he, or the en nent, is excepted from 
.~ provisions ¢ « Notifiwwation of Vacan- 
cies Order, 1952 
ANIMAL PROTEC TION SOCIETY requires 
edu: ated inte ! oung man or woman 
hie to write a ecture Preference for 
oriversity grad und ability to drive car 
Beart ing salar 0 p.a. Box 1026C 
z 
SITUATION WANTED 
26, © sound experience in 
ay ndon Publishing House wishes 
to expand anc ie. his energies to 
Iiterary magazine r periodical Write 
Box 1027 
EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 
ANCIE ‘NT BRONZES FROM SARDINIA. 
Ars Council Galle St. James's Square, 
BW. Open t De 22. Mons., Weds., 
Fris. Sats., 10-¢ Tues, ‘and Thurs., 10-8 
Adniiss 
BRIGHTON ROYAL PAVILION The 
Biate and Private Apartments with period 
lly turnished. New 
and exhibits. Daily 10-5 in- 
Jay 
EXHIBITION OF MODERN SILVER. 
(Organised by the Worshipful Company of 
Goldsmiths) Te “entre, 22 Lower Pegent 
Btre 8.W.1 10 30-6.30 daily except 
Suns. until Decembe 18 Admission free 
INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Sq 
6.W.1. Lecture A © Cacho on ‘El 
Instituto Nacior e Industria ncept 
y actividades,” Friday, December 3, at 
6 pr 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street 
W.l. Recent Paintings by Tomas Harris 
Daily 10-5.30. Sa 10-1 
ae IN THE SOVIET ARMY described 
ner Off recently me from 
H ssia. Mon. I 6, 7.30, Caxton Hall 
6.W.1 Brit ee Ru a fovement 
Ad free 
PUSHKIN CLUB tor Par 
Gardens, W.11. P 3., 8 p.m 
‘ ; Dec. 10 
n Russian 
De : Recital of 
da dskaya, Tickets 
i 6d. sold in advance 
ROBERT GRAVES, Fred Hoyle and Kath- 
leen Nott write December Literary Guide, 
now on sale ne ling Specimen copy 
from Dept. Y, 12 St. James's Place, S.W.1 
SOUTH §=PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
Conway Hall, Re« n Sq i.C Sunday 
Dec. 5, 11 a.m. Professor T. H. Pear, M.A 
*Are Modern Scientists Afraid of Doins 
Good?" Adn free ‘ree copy Month! 
Record on re t. Chamber Concert 6.30 
pm Adm 6d, 
TOOTH'’S: RECENT ACQUISITIONS IX 
paintings t Gainsborough, Bonington, 
Corot, Degas, Matisse, Modigliani, Picasso 
Daily 9.30-6 Sats 9.30-1 31 Bruton 
Street W.1 
WERTECHAPE| ART GALLERY: East End 
Acadamy 1954. Paintings, drawings and 
re Wee AVS 11-6: indays 2-6; 
da Adt nission tree Adjoin 
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WILLIAM TEMPLE ASSOCIATION. Kath- 

















Jeen Bliss The Layman’s Tak’ at 
7.30 p.m., De 7, at St. George's Institu 
Bourdon Street ff Berkeley S 
Details: 13 Woburn Square 
YOGA. Talks on its theory and practice 
Tuesdays 6 at Caxton Hall. Subject for 
cember 7 The Far Journey.’ Arranged 
ar Sadar Admission free 
Tes on also every Wed. and Fri., 
d Chey w Villas, W.11 
PERSONAL 
CANCER PATIENT (541810) Young man 
(28), wit! fe i children, cannot 
he needs nor cost 
s. Please 
ands of « 
cordially re 
Pr Cancer 
Victor eet, S.W.1 
Hotel Bookkeeper-Recep- 
tior ement Dietitian-Caterers 
Medica s postal 
5 a. . t a “< ithern 
DOLL CLUB MEETING, Sun. Dec. 5. 4 p.m 
at 50 Glebe S.W.3. Helena Clerk will 
&pea aking of flexible dolls. 
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solve your problem with a Christmas gift | 
ot ¥ x Elizabethan. Children will love 
it and you will approve of it. 2s. mont 
or 26s. a year from newsagents and b 
stalls r Dept. E, 2 Breams Buildings 
London, E.C.4 
HOLIDAY FRIENDSHIP SERVICE. Dimitre | 
Halov, Bulgarian Ministe will speak at 
n/Film Show Friends House 
Thur., De 7.30 p.m, Open 
to all 
KINSEY REPORT on t!2 Human Fer 
and the — Male sent on by 
Write or all r Free Price Lis 
Literatur Planni:.g Fiertag 
34 Wa lon, Wil, Dept. DX 
PIT PONIES. There are still 15,500 used 
(and stav.ed) underground in Britisa val 
mines. No other country has such an enor- 
mous iber They should not be worked 
in mines for more than 11 years, and 
should have a holiday on the surface every 
two y $ Electric battery lamps should 
be fixed to tueir collars or their roadways 
electrically lit Small ponies under 14 
hands high should not be employed, and 
ample dimensions for comfortable travel 
always guaranteed. They should not be 
used on steep inclines or overloaded The 
pace at which pit ponies work is much 
fascex n that above ground, and even if 
their drivers were invariably kind their 
lite cannot be a happy one. Nobody outside 
the employment of the National Coal 
Board or the Ministry of Fuel ever sees 
the ponies actually at work below ground 
or when brought up for good and destroyed 
Why not a time limit to the use of ponies 
in mines ? Why not an independent 
inquiry into what can be done in this way ? 
Christmas donations gratefully received 
D. Jeffrey Williams, Secretary, Pit Ponies 
Protection Society, 69 Carlton Hill, London, 
N.W.8 
QUAKERISM. Information respecting the 
Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 
of Friends free on application to the 
riends Home Service Committee. Friends 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1 
STOp THAT COLD meal from becoming 
nap d¢€ ing by addin a little Rayne 
Indian Manzo Chutney 
4 PUSLIC SCHOOL, wi hing to plete 
the internal decoration its Schoo! Chapel 
nd ne ome ia0 feet of t 
(6-10 f height), would like to hear 
from a Diocesan Authority, Rectory, or 
Firm that would be able to 
iis need or any part of it. Box 1026 
ALLWOOD'S Carnation Cut Flower The 
ide al it r all asions Speciall 
electe lours or mixed shade Direct 
from the largest rower in the world 
From 1 cn. to 5 gns. a box O ality 
n € best w for atal 1¢ 
Allwood Bros., Ltd § Haywards Heath, 
Sussex Phone Wivelfieid Green 232,233 
BROOKS 1 Psyc 5 Phil phy 
Myst Occultisn Religion List 
NK 3B s, 28 (SP) Dean Rd., London, 
N.W 
COINS AND MEDALS. be e 
f collect s i 
































English Coins. 7s, ° 6d Speci 
6d B. A. Seat Ltd 65 Great 
id St., London, W.1.(Tel. Lan, 3677). 

CONTACT LENSES Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them Choose 
your “wn practitionem Details trom The 
Contact Lenses Finance Co., Ltd 4 «ts) 
Reece Mew South Kensington, S.W.7. 
CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. Fasy 
payments arranged if desired. For details 
and free booklet write Corneal-Contact 
Lenses Ltd., Dept. 274, Crown Chambers 
9 Albion St., Leeds, 1 Tel.: 25232. Con- 
sulting rooms in London, York, Sunderland, 
Newcastle, Middlesbroug! Glasgow, et 
DO YOU LIVE in a borough? Then y 
should read Municipal Review, magazine of 
the chartered towns. Specimen from Editor, 
Municipaj Review, Victoria Station House, 
London, S.W.1 Subscription 12s 
oa age oo alterations re- 

frames, "o-t or call for 
estima’ e.— Remake ‘= ibag Co., Dept S 
183a Brompton Road orner Beau hamp 
Pl.) three turnings from Harrods. 
LEARN TO WEAVE Write for literature 
Cathedra} Weaving Centre, 22 Burgate, 
Canterbury, 6 
OLD JEWELLERY, GOLD AND SILVER 
required Best prices ogee d without 
bligatioh. Registered post or personal call 
Harrods, Ltd., London, swap SLO 1234 
PRIVATE TREATMENT IN_ ILLNESS 
Members (including dependants) of 
B.U.P.A. can make private arrangements 
for Specialist treatment, Nursing me 
etc 1 the Association refunds all or 
subst al part of cost Send postcard 
for descriptive brochure to Dept. No. 38/6, 
61 Ba tholomew Close, London, E.C.1 
THERE 18 NO SMOKE that ves such 
pleasure, TOM LONG thou art indeed a 
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ollowing = issue 

ACROSS: 1 *‘ Who takes a woman must be undone, That is 
sure to kill’ (Gay) (8). 5 The cub gets round her (6). 9 The printer 
gets to work, making-up no doubt (8). 10 Nothing barred here in some 
cases (6). 12 Such an one gets down to it (6). 13 get associates for 


fresh woods (° 15 Idiot, Puritan, to dance like this (12 18 Juvenile 
lead, is that wil [the was playing ? (3, 4, 5). 23 Suit Dora, ada they ? 
(8). 24 A shori citizen returned with thanks (6). 26 Mantua covered 





with gamboge (6, 27 The little goat! (8). 28° And so say all us" 
might be their theme-song (3-3). 29 Led at the start (8). 

DOWN: 1 Prelate holding the tackle (6). 2 Amidst flotsam a rare 
fruit may be found (6). 3 Literary stocking but not blue (7). 4 Do 
mixed teas satisfy ? (4). 6 Lady Nelson? (7). 7 A stern ar Repress 
it (8). 8 I separate the youngest son from the others (8) 1i The 
bowler might be love (4, 3). 14 * Weaving come not here’ 
(Shakespeare) (7). 16 They last in a furtive way (8). 17 Lady 
campanologists at Eton ? (8). 19 In time, grammatically (7). 20 Overset 
overset (7). 21 You'll find it between Mersey and Dee (6). 22 To 
be ill in bed (6). 25 Gets away to a flying start (4). 

The solution will be published on December 17 

The winners of Spectator Crossword No. 809 are as follows: First prize to Mr D. A 
NicHOLLs, 68 Watergate: Street, Chester and second prize to fxs H. Davies, 
28 Hatlex Drive, West Bank, Lancaster 

SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD Ne. 809 

ACROSS: 1 Calvin. 4. Glimpses. 9 Victim 10 Warriors 12. Roulette : 13 Angeli 
18 Shem. 16 Palindrome 19 Past-masier 20 Bent 23) Yellow 25 Assailed. 
27 Outlines 28 Borrow 29 Desseris 30 Crusty 

OWN: 1 Coverts. 2 Lecturers. 3 Irises. S Leap. 6 Marinade. 7 Scone. & Sistine 
Me nd 14 Finesse 17 Overlords 18 Immobile 19 Plywood 21 liWeway 
22 Savour 24 Lotus 26 West 

Chambers's Twentieth Century Dictionary 
New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 
— 
Your Cheltenham & Gloucester 2} per cent. reaches you after income tax has bees 
shadow 2 per cent., the income tag 


paid, so behind our Society's dividengd stands a 
you would normally have to pay to retain a net 2} per cent, When you remember that 
these shares are as safe as the Rock of Gibraltar you will want to sce our investment 
folder. available on request without obligation 
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EDUCATIONAL LYRICS and musical plays set to music. ; ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINEW 
Stranger! Pause! | Carrington-Briges, composer, Leven, Yorks, | their ugtrous “beauty "aaguuet 
° ADMINIS / » | ARIAL ery, in ar 
TRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL | waive poR PROFIT. Send for interest- | BAPCTY. Plain and embroidered linen 
*Co han h th vo rope training for graduates and well-educated , all occasions. Superior bed ‘a 
ome wmnan, hurry with your rop ‘rls , . x ; io’ ing free booklet The Regent Institute | : rhe linens 

‘ome hangman, hurry girls Canteen St. Godric’s Secretarial D 85G), Pal G lone ws | kerchiefs, Towels, e Tilustrated 

houghts ‘of the morrow fill my mind | College, 2 Arkwright Road, London, N.W.3. | ‘VePt. 85G), Palace Gate, London, | containing many delightful possibin 

leads af. fear-haunted sweat freeze on my | Hampstead 5986 WRITERS INVITED SUBMIT MSS. for | charming Xmas gifts. From -_ i ty 
brow an ; BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, Parents | Criticism, Revision, Market Advice C. | Irish Linens, Jordanstown, whiteat™ 

Like icicles, desiring vacancies and men and women | Walls, Room 23, 3 Bloomsbury Street, | Co. Antrim, Northern Irelang “™%h 
Like ropes ae seeking teaching appointments, also Matrons | W.C.1 | SHETLAND FAIRISLE border: 
MARTYRS aie often reformers born before = lo ant Matrons should af", Le : =| work jumpers 50s Pancy "lacey i 
heir time Such a one was, perhaps, | © : S. Curtis, M.A. (T.W.E.), on shawls 60s. Twin sets 7 
SOun BROWN at Ossowatomie Hie soul Secretary Public Relations Committee, SHOPPING BY POST | Lists, approvals Peter “Joma ‘Weeds, 

liv Inco P( ssocig ) re n ic 

‘ou may recall, traditionally marches on ne “3 » i —- | A. a 'Y | ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality, | Bixter Lerwick Trai, 
iving in the lilt of that famous song, : + Soy oe - direct from factory, save ££E£s Send | VIOL ETS SCENTED, Anemones os 
whose haunting martial melody still echoes CUMMON ENTRANCE Small Coaching today, Baldwin's, Ladders, Risca, Mon | blooms, either or mixed. 10s 15 ected 
down the years and across the world; and | School Boy aged 10 to 14. Individual ' : boxes, posted Book early fon” & él 
to whose compelling rhythm soldiers, in | attention Exceptional results past ten | ENVELOPES (Dickinson) 6 x 3), Buff | Cowen Poltesco, Ruan Minor, Kina 
their tens of thousands, have marched to | years Sea and mountain air Games 13s. 6d. 1,000 L. Warsen, 7 Newton Ave., | Cornwall Heistcg, 
their last battle—in War after War It is Prospectu from—Ivor M Cross, M.A., | N.10 | WHY NOT GIV P : 

is one, hig only, and his lasting memorial. | Cantab (lately Senior Master at Stowe) scription (2 gu a see ee & hub 
Cold, fanatical, ferocious, this strange man Barbar aK. K , Cre ss, B.A Oxon : Lapley GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM Notwith- | Society, 4 St Sasnee’s pas Bont 
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